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Come to Yermont. 


From spring through 
autumn, Vermont is a 
garden of healthy recreation, 
fun-filled attractions, and 
historie discoveries. 


Sow some memories. Reap 
some Green Mountain pleasures. 

For complete vacation 
planning information 

cali: 

1 - 800 - 257-3443 

ext. 213 

or write: 

Vermont Travel Division 
134 State Street, Dept. 213 
Montpełier, VT 05602 
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INSIDE 

VermontLife 

n Vermont, winter is the time of discipline; summer is the time of 
freedom. 

This past winter offered morę than the usual amount of disci- 
plining. Serious fires ravaged the downtowns of Hardwick and Ran- 
dolph, and at the end of winter a huge ice jam flooded downtown 
Montpelier, causing millions of dollars worth of damage. Yermont Life’s 
offices, on the edge of the inundated area, escaped serious damage, but al- 
most all of the city's other businesses were hit. 

Writer Andrew Nemethy cołlected stories about the flood so we could 
show you what March 11, 1992, was like here. As he talked to those who 
experienced the heartbreak caused by the Winooskhs icy water, Nemethy 
found something all too rare in today's world: a community that sticks 
together when the going gets tough. His report begins on page 36. 

With the coming of summer, we remember one of the reasons we live 
in Vermont: warm weather here is a time for enjoying naturę and the 
great outdoors. Whether it's the beauty of the Galick-Bald Mountain 
Refuge (page 26) or display gardens (page 60), the pleasures of a Vermont 
folk musie festival (page 54), a trek by horse and wagon (page 42), a scy- 
thing contest (page 82), or ways of sampling the state's new reereation 
paths (page 32), just a little exploration will show you what a lively place 
Vermont is each summer. 

The common denominator in all of this is community: Whether it's re- 
covering from a disaster or establishing a reereation path or a musie festi- 
val, Vermonters seem to excel at working together toward a common 
goal. 

There aren't a lot of people in Vermont, nor is there a lot of money, so it 
takes sweat and cooperation to make things happen. But Vermonters 
seem willing to expend both, time and time again. And that's another of 
the reasons we live here. 
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SIMON 


P E A R C E 


Located in Ihe historie Mili in Queehee, 
Vermont,just 15 minutes from Woodstock, 
Simon Pearce Restaurant is renowned 
for taking only the best ingredients 
and preparing them carefully but simply. 
Remarked GOURMET, "Witli so lovely a view, 
one rarely finds such good food.” Lunch and 
dinner are served daily overlooking the 
Ottauąuechee River and its covered bridge. 

Join us for one of Vermont’s 
finest dining experienees. 
For reservations, please cali 
802 - 295 - 1470 . 




The tableware at Simon Pearce Restaurant includes hand- 
blown, hand-finished glass, designed by Simon Pearce and 
produced at The Mili in Quechee. Downstairs, visitors can 
observe teams of glassblowers or see a potter working on the 
wheel. Upstairs, the glass and pottery are sold alongside 
handmade fur ni turę, baskets and Irish linens, tweeds, sweaters 
and filie leather goods. To reąuest our glass catalog ($3) or our 
pottery catalog ($2), please write us at the address helów. And 
when youTe in the area, stop in and see us. WeTe open daily. 
802 - 295 - 2711 . 


SIMON PEARCE 


The Mili, Box L 
Quechee Vermont 05059 
Ot her Showrooms: 

W(*stport, (T and Bleeker Street, NYC 
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V ermont’s beef cattle are a growlng part of our farm 
economy — theyre helping keep our pastures open 
and green. Don’t miss a chance to enjoy Vermont’s 
beautiful scenery this summertime. 

Make it a tasty season at the grill, too. The Vermont 
Beef Industry Councils got a new, free brochure, Great 
Grilled Beef. Its 30 pages are filled with tips, 
information and prize-winning recipes that’11 help you 
be an expert at the barbeąue. 


Vermont’s beef producers are 
working hard to raise the leanest 
and most tender steaks, roasts 
and ribs. So make it a great 
summer — at the grill, outdoors, 
in Yermont, or wherever you are. 


Vermont Beef 
Industry Council 

P.O. Box 1229 
Norwich, Vermont 05055 
(802) 649-1444 
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Circle Reader Service Number 158 


Ad Venture 
To the editor: 

This is a letter on the positive side of 
adding advertisers to your great magazine. 
Since I hve in south Florida, getting time 
to come to Vermont is not as easy as I 
wish. There is always something I want to 
know about Vermont and I usually have a 
difficult time finding information, (like 
rentals of homes, camping information or 
B & B info.). The information card makes 
it really simple, not to mention addresses 
and phone numbers on each ad. Now I 
can really enjoy the articles, pictures and 
information your magazine offers. 

Tom Bełlo 

Boca Raton, Florida 

To the editor: 

I have given myself several issues to try 
to get used to the presence of advertising 
in Veimont Life . The ads remain as dis- 
mptive as ever. I have reached the conclu- 
sion that if I had to choose between a yer¬ 
mont Life with ads and Yermont Life 
ceasing to exist, I would choose the latter. 
Your photographs are as beautiful as ever 
but are lost in the clutter. I will re-read 
with greater appreciation the older issues 
of the magazine, which we have carefully 
saved. 

Thelma Thompson 

Mt. Vemon, Iowa 

To the editor: 

Despite the initial preponderance of let- 
ters to the editor expressing dismay at the 
very idea of advertising in Vermont Life, 
I'm surę most readers will become under- 
standing over time as you continue to 
keep the advertising tasteful, local, and 
informative, appropriate to the spirit that 
makes the magazine such a delight. Such 
advertising actually becomes an enhance- 
ment, reinforcing Vermont's image as a 
State of solid folks and solid products. 
Good work; keep it up. 

Ann Carlsmith 

Wilton Center, New Hampshire 
To the editor: 

I was surprised to read the complaints 
on the ads. People should realize what ads 
mean to Vermont Life : keeping it in print. 
I find the ads informative. What's morę 
they are clean and respectable: No alco- 
hol. No tobacco. No gimmick sales. No 
(continued on page 24) 
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MERRELL CANYON W T O 


LIGHT, LEATHER, 
LOADED 


A HEAVY DUTY HlKER WlTHOUT THE 
WEIGHT, THE MERRELL CANYON WTC 
I HAS THE UNMATCHED LOOK AND FEEL 
OF LEATHER—AND MORĘ. 

FEATURING MERRELL'S exclusive 
WEATHER TlGHT CONSTRUCTION™, 
CANYON WTC S PRIME WATERSHED™ 
LEATHER AND WATERPROOF 
COMPONENTS STAND UP TO ™ 

THE WORST OF THE WET ON 
ROUGH TERRAIN. MERRELL S PATENTED AIR 
CUSHION ™ MlDSOLE ABSORBS SHOCK AND 
GUARANTEES SURE-FOOTED STABILITY. 
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AVAILABLE IN MEN S AND WOMEN S SlZES, 
THE CANYON WTC IS TYPICALLY MERRELL 
WITH AN INSTANT, OUT-OF-THE-BOX FIT 
AND PERFORMANCE 
TO BOOT 
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4 MERRELL 

. I, FOOTWEAR 

llllllll. THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


I-8OO-86-WE-FIT (1-800-869-3348) 

Cali for morę Information and a list of Merrell 
dealers in your area. 

P.O. Box 4-249, South Burlington, Vermont 05406 

Merrell Weather Tight Construction™, WTC™, Watershed™ 
and Air Cushion™ are trademarks of Karhu, USA. 













Green Mountain 




Summer on the Philadelphia 


T WO HUNDRED and six- 
teen years after its 
namesake was hur- 
riedly built to meet a British 
invasion from Canada, the re- 
bom Revolutionary War gun- 
boat Philadelphia will again 
sail Lalce Champlain. 

This summer the 54-foot, 
29-ton replica built over the 
past few years at the Lalce 
Champlain Maritime Mu- 
seum in Ferrisburgh [VL, 
Summer 1991] will begin an 
ambitious Schedule of cruis- 
ing to towns up and down the 
lalce. The idea is to dramatize 
Lalce Champlain's history 
and to give young and old a 
firsthand loolc at an 18th cen- 
tury sailing vessel. 

"We're loolcing at it as the 
first year of what we expect 
will be a 20-year program," 
said Art Cohn, the museum's 
director. 

At a typical stop, Cohn 
said, people will be able to 
board the boat and see 
demonstrations of what it 


talces to sail and row the 
sąuare-rigged vessel. Some of 
the crew will be in 18th cen- 
tury garb to bring the era to 
life. Plans cali for the boat to 
sail the entire lalce from 
Whitehall, New York, in the 
south, where the original 
Philadelphia was built, as far 
north as historie points along 
the Chambly Canal and 
Richelieu River in Quebec. 

The Schedule is dependent 
upon the weather. "What we 
don't want to experiment 
with is how much this boat 
can handle in rough 
weather/' said Cohn. 

Crew members will be pro- 
fessionals, but there is some 
need for volunteers. Interest- 
ed people should contact 
the museum. 

The Philadelphia’s Schedule: 

June 18-21: Whitehall, NY 
June 24-26: Shoreham 
June 27-28: Fort Ticonderoga 
July 1-3: Burlington 
July 4-7: Lakę Champlain Mar¬ 
itime Museum, Ferrisburgh 
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July 8-9: Westport, NY 
July 11-12: Lakę Champlain 
Maritime Museum (during 
the Smali Craft Show] 

July 14: Essex, NY 
July 16-24: Valcour Conference 
Center, Peru, NY 
July 25: Plattsburgh, NY 
August 1-2: Grand Isle (location 
to be announced) 

August 6: Essex, NY 


August 8-9: Crown Point, NY 
August 15-16: Sorel, Quebec 
August 22-23: Valcour Island 
Light House 
August 29: Vergennes 
September 4-6: Shelbume Ship- 
yard 

For morę information and to 
confirm dates, contact the Lakę 
Champlain Maritime Museum 
(802]475-2317. 


Return of the Returnable Milk Bottle 



I f you lamented the passing of the glass milk 
bottle, lament no morę. A pair of Shelburne 
entrepreneurs have brought glass bottles 
bacie, filled with top-quality Vermont milk. 

Jerry and Hilary Glantz, founders of Vermont 
Country Milk, were convinced that consumers 
would pay a premium for the best Vermont milk 
in a reusable Container, and indications are that 
they were right. The milk is available from St. 
Albans to Woodstoclc, and sales sińce the Jan¬ 
uary startup have been brisk, rising to nearly 
6,000 gallons a week, despite a dollar-a-bottle de- 
posit and a price slightly higher than other milk. 


The University of Vermont's Agricultural 
College lent its expertise to the project, and 
leased the Glantzes its milk-bottling plant, un- 
used for 20 years. Former State milk inspector 
Dan Connor [VL, Summer 1989] is the com¬ 
pany^ marketing director, and chose two award- 
winning family farms, Riverside Farms in Rich¬ 
mond and the LaPierre Family Farm in Shel¬ 
bume, to supply the milk. 

The appeal is not just the glass bottle, says 
Jerry Glantz, but the ąuality of the milk. "What 
we've developed," he says, "is a premium milk. 
You can tell the taste in a minutę." 
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Green Mountain Club 
Ends Its Roaming 

T he Green Mountain Club, 
guardian of the Long Trail, has a 
new home, the first permanent 
one in its 82-year history. 

The club, which oversees and main- 
tains the 270-mile ridge-top trail that ex- 
tends from the Massachusetts border to 
Canada, has moved into an office build- 
ing and two red barns along Route 100 
north of Waterbury Center. The new site 
means not only larger office space than 
the club had at its second-floor location 
in Montpelier, but an excellent spot on 
well-traveled Route 100 for its educa- 
tional and field work. It's also close to 
Camehs Hump and Mt. Mansfield and 
has a view of roughly 50 miles of the 
Long Trail. 

In a vigorous campaign last year, the 
5,000-member club raised morę than 
enough for the $85,000 down payment on 
the new buildings. For information, stop 
in or contact the GMC, RR 1, Box 650, 
Waterbury, VT 05677, (802) 244-7037. 

Back to Biathlon 

W HEN biathlete Nancy Bell [VL, 
Winter 1989] said she would be 
going to the 1992 Winter 
Olympics, she wasn't kidding. She com- 
peted for the U.S. Women's Biathlon 
Team in Albertville, France, in all three 
events last winter, the first time women 
have competed in biathlon — cross-coun- 
try skiing and target shooting — at the 
Olympics. Her best finish was in the 15- 
kilometer race, in which she was 34th, 
the top U.S. finisher, about six minutes 
behind the winning time. Bell, 32, for- 
merly of Stowe, is now married and lives 
in Jackson, Wyoming. 

Helene Arnold, BelTs teammate in our 
story, has retired from racing but was in 
Albertville as the team masseuse. Other 
Vermont residents on the U.S. Biathlon 
Team at the Olympics were David 
Jareckie of Bennington, Mary Ostergren 
of Norwich, łan Harvey of Jericho Center 
and John Morton of Thetford Center, the 
team leader. 

Jan Reynolds of Stowe [VL, Winter 
1982], who wrote and photographed our 
story about Bell and Arnold, is busy on a 
series of children's photo books about 
vanishing cultures of the world for the 
New York publishing company Harcourt 
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WE CAN'T. 


Federal agriculture policy was meant to protect farmers from 
drastic changes in farm prices. The government agreed to buy 
surplus dairy products, for example, at a support price that would 
keep market prices from falling so Iow that farms would fail. 

♦ This policy created huge surpluses of dairy products. When the 
federal budget deficit started to balloon, the government used its 
support price to force farms out of business by lowering prices it 
paid for surplus. Instead of helping family farms, federal policy is 
now putting them out of business. 

♦Smali farmers are the first ones forced out of business. Young 
people wanting to farm are discouraged from starting. 

♦ We have a choice. We can let current policies run their course 
and surrender food production to huge factory farms. Or we can 



recognize that smali farms are vital to the 
ąuality of our food, the health of our land, the 
life of our communities, and the soul of our 
nation. 

♦ Making the second choice means assuring well- 
run smali farms of adeąuate income to survive, 
while discouraging overproduction. Programs that 
accomplish this goal have been proposed in Congress, 
but have never been passed. 

♦ The agribusiness interests argue that high-tech, 
centralized, Chemical and energy dependent farms are the 
wave of the futurę. Will such enterprises care for our food 
and our land better than smali, family-run farms? 

♦ Healthful food and wise land use are the natural results of 
healthy, decentralized, smali scalę farm community. 



ATTN: Alan Parker, Box 240, Waterbury, VT 05676 
This is part of a series on agricultural issues. 
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7th ANNUAL 




• GREEN MOUNTAIN 


[•FREE FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT j 


f 80 Restaurants & VT Food Producers j 


• The Unknown Blues Band featuring 
Big Joe Burrell 

• VIP’s Reunion 

• North End Rhythm Kings 

• Barry & Holly Tashian 

• West End Blues Band 

• Banjo Dan & The Mid-nite Plowboys 

• Rick Norcross & The Nashfull Ramblers 

• The Isaacson Brothers. . . and much morę! 


TICKET DEPOT 


Four Ticket Depots Will Sell 50<2 Food Tokens 
You Can Exchange For Taste Treats, 
Nonę Costing Morę Than Three Tokens Each. 


• SPONSORED IN PART BY J 


^KEZSsIl BE5 » wci 

Downtown Burungto^s Waterfront Park 
(At The Foot Of College Street) 


mnam m 

June 26 June 27 June 28 

4-11 pm 11 am-11 pm llam-8 pm 


PEPSI 


I cfe 


VermontLife 


SUPf RMARKFTS 


Join us in Bennington for the Green Mountain Chew-Chew, July 10,11 & 12! 


Delight your taste buds 
at Vermont’s 
Premier Family- 
Oriented Food 
Festival! New 
this year- The 
Yermont Life 
Pauilion, showcasing 
Vermont’s Finest 
Specialty Food 
Products at 
discount prices! 
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1 - 800 - 662-6822 • Satisfaction Guaranteed! 

Route 7 Lanesborough, MA 01237 • Route 7A. Manchester Village, VT 05254 (across from the Jelly Mili) 


POST BOY 


Brace Jovanovich. She spent last spring 
north of Hudson's Bay with the Inuit peo- 
ple, the subjects of her next book. 

Crafted in Vermont: 

The 16 -Megabit Chip 

T hough Vermont retains its rural 
heritage and appearance, its econ- 
omy has become part of the space 
age, as our feature on computer-assisted 
businesses [Spring 1992] indicated. Morę 
evidence of that is the fact that Vermont's 
largest single employer, the International 
Business Machines plant in Essex Junc- 
tion, will become IBM's sole U.S. chip- 
manufacturing plant. 

For the plant's 6,600 employees, that 
was welcome news sińce — despite cut- 
backs nationwide by IBM — it seemed to 
ensure the futurę of the plant in Essex, a 
mainstay of Chittenden County's econ- 
omy for morę than 30 years. 

The Vermont plant has been at the 
forefront of chip technology sińce 1984, 
when it became the first plant to use a 
one-megabit chip in an operating system. 
Morę recently, it was the first organiza- 
tion to use a four-megabit chip, and this 
year announced development of a new se¬ 
nes of processors that will use 16-megabit 
chips. Those chips, which are at the cut- 
ting edge of the Computer industry world- 
wide, were designed and manufactured at 
the Essex Junction plant. 

And how much information does a 16- 
megabit chip storę? Although one fits on 
a fingertip, it can contain the equivalent 
of 1,600 pages of double-spaced typewrit- 
ten text. The machines that use these 
chips can read that information in about 
1/25 of a second, we are told. 

News as It Happens 

V ermont's local newspapers pro- 
vide unusually good barometers 
of their towns. They also have 
items that big-city newspapers would 
never dare to carry, such as the following 
notę from a recent issue of The Herald of 
Randolph. It appeared on the paper's 
front page, under the headline "Rooster 
in Danger." 

" Grace Adams is accustomed to hear- 
ing an alarm clock, but she prefers one 
she can choose the time to awake to, in- 
stead of the variety that appeared in her 
backyard recently. 
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"One rooster and three chickens are 
calling her backyard home. If the owner 
would like them, please cali Grace at 763- 
7389. Otherwise they will end up as 
chicken pie." 


U P D A T E : 


The Lakę Champlain 
Management Conference 


W hen we covered Lakę Cham- 
plain's pollution and use prob- 
lems [VL, Summer 1991], an 
important part of the story was the Lakę 
Champlain Management Conference, a 
five-year project to research the lake's dif- 
ficulties. The conference began last sum¬ 
mer to apportion the $25 million pro- 
vided by the federal government for its 
work. 

Nearly $4 million has been allocated so 
far for studies that rangę from determin- 
ing the types of toxic Chemicals in lakę 
sediment to discovering how phospho- 
rous pollution moves throughout the 
lakę system, assessing the feasibility of 
installing electronic barrier dams to bar 
Hudson River fish from reaching the 
lakę, inventorying underwater wreck 
sites in the southem portion of the lakę, 
and protecting wetlands. 

Lakę watchers consider the toxics and 
phosphorous studies fundamental. 

"We know that levels of phosphorous 
in the lakę are too high," says Lori Fisher, 
executive director of the Lakę Champlain 
Committee. "We don't know what per- 
centage reaches the lakę in what form. 
We need this information to target phos¬ 
phorous reduction." 

A preliminary stage of the toxics re¬ 
search found such substances as silver, 
PCBs and mercury, but further study is 
considered necessary to determine the 
extent of the problems. 

By 1993 the conference is to produce a 
Pollution Prevention, Control and 
Restoration Plan designed to be a 
blueprint for legislation and policy 
changes. Key among the goals is bringing 
policymakers from Vermont, New York 
and Quebec together to manage the lakę 
cooperatively as a single ecosystem. 

In the meantime, the conference will 
seek public input on its work. Its quar- 
terly newsletter is available from the 
Lakę Champlain Basin Program, 54 West 
Shore Road, Grand Isle, VT 05458, (802) 
372-3213, or (800) 468-5227, from New 
York, Yermont, or Quebec. 
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Come visit the folks... 


Ali 80,000 of them. 


Circle Reader Service Number 145 


Mountain High 
Vermont’s favorite 
source for quality 
handcrafts, is proud to 
offer a classic bracelet 

design from 
crafted in 14kt gold or 
sterling silver. Three 
sizes available and 
guaranteed for life. To 
order by phone cali 

800-524-7010 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. est or send $1.00 
for brochure. When in 
Vermont be surę to visit 
our gallery which 
features over 100 




American Craft Gallery 

the marketplace, ludlow • 802-228-5216 
visa, mastercard, american cxpress 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


At the Shelburne Museum —one of the great 
collections of American Folk Art. Browse among 
80,000 folk art objects and artifacts. 

Drop by 37 period homes and 
historie buildings. Chat with 
friendly and informative guides. 

Pienie on 45 scenie acres. Make 
a day—or two—of it (ticket 
good for two consecutive days). 


Open year round. During the winter 
months, mid-Oct. to mid-May, hands- 
on tours for families with children Sat. 

11 AM, and guided tours for the generał 
public 1 PM daily. From May 23-Oct. 

25, 1992, the Museum will be open 
10AM to 5PM every day. The 
Museum Storę is open daily year 
round. Located 7 miles south of 
Burlington, on U.S. 

Rte. 7 in Shelburne, 

Vermont. For 
information cali 
802-985-3344. Shelburne Museum 
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S U M M E R 


READING 




NORTH 
COUNTRY 
CAPU VES 

Selectcd Narratives of 
Indian Cąptiyity 


NOEL PERRIN 

Amateur 
Sugar Maker 

Twentieth Anniversary Edition. 

"Madę us homesick for the drip of 
sap in buckets, the hum of the roar- 
ing evaporator, and the nutty woodsy 
flavor of hot syrup fresh from the pan." 

—Helen and Scott Nearing, 
authors of The Mapie Sugar Book 

"Perrin understands the poetry of 
living ... A slower paced world 
comes alive. Loggers, sawmasters, 
farmers, Vermont countrymen of all 
sorts meander through the book 
commenting on sugaring and life 
. . . Marvelously written." 

—Samuel F. Pickering, Jr., 
Nashville Tennessean 

Dartmouth College 
21 illus. $8.95 paper 


ALLEN R. YALE, JR. 

While the Sun 
Shines 

Making Hay in Vermont, 

1789-1990 

The story of four Vermont farmers, 
their families, folkways, and 
techniąues, and how they adapted 
changing technologies of haying. 

"Allen Yale has captured the trans- 
formation of farm work in Vermont 
over two centuries . . . Drawing on 
contemporary diaries and personal 
accounts as well as his own experi- 
ence, Yale brings to life the changes 
on a Vermont farm with insight and 
sensitivity." 

—David Donath, Director, Billings 
Farm & Museum, Woodstock, VT 

Vermont Histońcal Society 
36 illus. $14.95 paper 


COLIN G. CALLOWAY, editor 

North Country 
Captives 

Selected Narratives of Indian 
Captivity from Vermont 
and New Hampshire 

Narratives of Europeans who experi- 
enced Indian captivity are often 
credited with establishing notions 
of Indians as cruel and bloodthirsty. 
These eight narratives challenge old 
stereotypes and provide a clearer 
understanding of the naturę of cap- 
tive taking. Indians used captives to 
replace tribal and family losses, and 
to participate in the French and Brit- 
ish ransom market. These stories 
portray captors as individuals with a 
uniąue culture, offering glimpses of 
daily life in frontier communities. 

$15.95 paper 


AT THESE FINE BOOKSTORES 

Misty Valley Books 

On the Green 
Chester, VT 05143 
(802) 875-3400 


Dartmouth Bookstore 

33 South Main Street 
Hanover, NH 03755 
In NH cali (800) 462-9009 
Other States cali (800) 624-8800 


ALSO BY COLIN CALLOWAY 

Dawnland Encounters 

Indians and Europeans 
in Northern New England 

A June 1992 paperback. $15.95 


New England 

University Press of New England • \7Vi Lebanon St. • Hanover, NH 03755-2159 
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of Special Yermont Interest 



Making History in Vermont, by Steven 
Rosenfeld. Published by Hollowbrook 
Publishing, Wakefield, New Hampshire, 
1992. 439 pages. $35, hardcover ; $17.50, 
paperback. 

The Socialist Mayor, by Steven Soifer. 
Published by Bergin et) Garvey, New 
York, New York, 1991. 285 pages. $45, 
hardcover. 

The People's Republic, by Greg Guma. 
Published by The New England Press, 
Shelburne, 1989. 199pages. $14.95, pa¬ 
perback. 


As the first Independent to win a U.S. 
House seat in almost 40 years, Bernard 
Sanders has grown from a regional curios- 
ity into a national politician. 

Three recent books tracę his emergence 
and attempt to understand the effect he 
has had on Vermont. Iris a fascinating 
story, one rife with Hollywood potential: 
A self-proclaimed socialist from Brook¬ 
lyn, an outsider, upsets a 10-year incum- 
bent mayor by 12 votes in a smali New 
England city. Over the next decade, he 
builds a progressive leftist coalition, yet 
impresses much of the local business 
community with solid fiscal manage- 
ment and efficient city government. He 
marries, he retires, he runs for congress, 
and — on his second attempt, in 1990 — 
he wins. 

The materiał almost demands a screen- 
writer. 

But it also cries out for objective, aca- 
demic study. Why did Sanders win: first as 
mayor of Burlington, then as Vermont's 
congressman? How did he change? What 
exactly did he accomplish? 

The most recent of the three books, 
Steven Rosenfeld's account of Sanders' 
1990 congressional campaign, Making 
History in Vermont, caused a fair amount 
of controversy when it was published ear- 
lier this year. Rosenfeld worked for 
Sanders as a member of the politician's 
election committee, and has produced 
what the author describes as an "intimate 
campaign narrative," a book that "lies 


somewhere between joumalism and his¬ 
tory." Beginning with his personal diary, 
and supplemented with campaign mate¬ 
riał and press chps, Rosenfeld's book is a 
sort of "kiss-and-tell" about the inner 
workings of the Sanders campaign. 

Other Sanders Staff members, and 
Sanders himself, have attacked every- 
thing from the ethics of keeping a secret 
campaign diary to the accuracy of the 
lengthy, untaped conversations Rosenfeld 
ąuotes. They have also charged that 
Rosenfeld was bitter because he did not 
receive a post on Sanders' House Staff. 

I can't vouch for the accuracy of Rosen- 
feld's reporting, but he does tell some 
pretty juicy stories — for example, the im¬ 
age he offers of Bernie Sanders, a pur- 
ported pinnacle of morality and ethics, 
chastising his Staff for ghostwriting too 
few letters to newspaper editors. 

The Bemie Sanders in Making History 
is stubborn, ill-tempered, and abrasive. 
This won't surprise anyone who lived in 
Vermont in the last decade. But the 
Sanders that Rosenfeld describes also mis- 
treats his employees, abuses his friends, 
and bullies his supporters. 

And yet despite the excitement of the 
congressional campaign, and the undeni- 
able force of Sanders' personahty, Making 
History is a curiously slow-moving book, 
and far too long. 

Steven Soifer's The SociaHst Mayor, is a 
sympathetic examination of the Sanders 
era. Although it is rich in detail, it usually 
trades readability for rhetoric. Soifer 
makes his agenda elear when he dedicates 
his book "to progressives everywhere 
working to bring about a just and equi- 
table world." He also expresses his grati- 
tude to "Bernie for his fierce belief in 
democratic socialism." 

Soifer's thesis is fairly straightforward: 
socialism at the municipal level cannot 
succeed as long as the State and national 
governments remain capitalist. Bernie 
Sanders understood this, says Soifer, and 
"used his position to speak out for the dis- 
enfranchised and to address the pressing 
global issues of the day." Soifer acknowl- 
edges that votes for Sanders were rarely 


Enjoy 

Vermont 

Vermont: An 
Explorer’s Guide 

Fifth Edition 

Christina Tree and Peter S. Jennison 
The only 
complete, four- 
season guide 
to the myriad, 
marve!ous spots 
to dine, shop, 
stay, and play 
in the Green 
Mountain 
State. Fuli of 
budget-conscious tips and “finds.” 
416 pages, paperback $16.95* 

Hill Song 

A Country Journal 

Lee Pennock Huntington 
“At a time when little we read is 
nourishing to all the senses ... this 
book comes as a revelation—and 
perhaps as a trust. ” -May Sarton 
176 pages, paperback $12.95* 

Fast Lane on a Dirt Road 

VermontTransformed, 1945-1990 

Joe Sherman 

The endangered American Dream: a 
searching report on the health of our 
rural heritage. 

232 pages, hardcover $18.95* 

North Country Gourmet 

A Vermont Chef Cooks at Home 
Robert J. Titterton 
A professional chef s favorite dishes 
seasoned with a deep interest in 
history and an innovative flair with 
traditional foods. 

224 pages, hardcover $19.95* 


Yennont 

* AN EXPl.ORER S CSUlOu 





Coumryman 
Press 


Woodstock, VT 1-800-245-4151 

*add $2.50 per order to cover shipping costs 
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BOOKS 
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i MOYING, MOYING, MOYING! 
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J**2& 


ear Pond Books of Montpelier has 
JL9 moved across the Street and down 
the błock to 77 Main Street. 

Our new, larger storę has two floors stocked 
with an expanded selection of fine books for 
readers of all ages. 

We invite you to stop in and browse. 

802 229 0774 
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“It is a world 


of words, 
to the end of it 

—Wallace Stevens 

Rich in books and musie, 
Northshire has created a singular 
environment, an oasis for book 
lovers. We invite you to 
linger and indulge in the fine 
art of browsing. 

O pen until 9 pm Fridays 


NORTHSHIRE A 
BOOKSTORE £> 

Manchester Center. Vermont 05255 
Open 7 days (802) 362-2200 
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Books By Phone 



In New Hampshire: 1-800-462-9009 
Ali other States: 1-800-624-8800 


/125,000+ active dtlcs 
/ MasterCard, Visa & American Express 
✓Books in stocb are usually shipped 
within 24 hours - special orders for 
books not in stock - no extra charge 

✓Free ąuarteriy catalog 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 8:30anv5pm 
Wednesday &. Friday: 8:30anv8pm 
Saturday 9am-5pm 



The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 

(603) 643-3616 
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Trailside Gallery 
An ArtistLs Studio 


Take a scenie ride to Trailside Gallery, high in the 
Green Mountains. Watch watercolorist 
Al Friedman at work and browse his gallery 
of paintings and prints. Located north of Rutland 
in Chittenden. Follow signs to Mountaintop Inn. 

Hours: Thursday Box 57. Chittenden, 

through Monday 10 to 3 VT 05737 

or by chance. (802) 483-6058 

Cali or Write for a Free Brochure of Limited Edition Prints 



Fine Handcrafted 
Pewter Jewelry 

Earrings $12. 

Pin $18. 
BolaTie $22. 

To order cali 
TOLL FREE 
(800)222-5260 


Southwest Deer Pin 

Ask for our 
FREE Catalog! 


Danforth Pewterers 
P. O. Box 828, 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
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votes for socialism, and that many of his 
administrative achievements were the re- 
sult of fiscal common sense and tradi- 
tional, liberał Democratic reforms. 

The Socialist Mayor is structured like a 
scholarly analysis. Often, however, the 
scholarship behind the book appears słip- 
shod. Although there are 30 pages of foot- 
notes and Soifer boasts of interviewing 
morę than 80 people, the book is filled 
with the ąuotes and opinions of unnamed 
"experts. 77 We are never told the name of 
the "close friend ,/ of Sanders who claims 
to have convinced him to run for mayor 
in 1980. The name of the "well-seasoned 
political operative" whose "last-minute 
advice 77 pushed Sanders to his first may- 
oral yictory in 1981 remains a secret. And 
Soifer depends upon a senes of mysterious 
// activists ,/ for their opinions on every- 
thing from Burlington^ city govemment 
structure to the role of women in the 
Sanders administration. 

The oldest of the three books, Greg 
Guma's The People’s Republic, is an anec- 
dotal history told by a participant in what 
the author calls — somewhat presumptu- 
ously — ''the Sanders revolution." Guma 
is less sympathetic toward Sanders than 
Soifer, because — ironically — Guma be- 
lieves Sanders often turned his back on 
his own ideals. 

Yet despite Guma's occasional 
polemics, The People’s Repubhc can be a 
lively tale. As an editor of Burlington's 
Vanguard Press off and on throughout the 
late 1970s and 1980s, Guma had an oppor- 
tunity to watch Sanders 7 political evolu- 
tion, and to participate actively in city pol- 
itics. His book is filled with personal Sto¬ 
nes of his involvement with the progres- 
sive movement. 

The People’s Republic traces concisely 
the battle for Burlington 7 s waterfront in 
the 1980s, the fight to build the city 7 s 
77 Southern Connector, 77 and Sanders 7 op- 
position to peace protests at Burlington 7 s 
General Electric plant: /7 We were blaming 
the workers for something over which 
they had no control, 77 [Sanders] said, 
7/ when we ought to be protesting at the of- 
fices of congressmen instead. 77 

There are moments when Guma's 
story is needlessly self-serving. Neverthe- 
less, I enjoyed The People’s Republic. If 
you can stornach a heavy dose of Birken- 
stock politics, the book offers an absorb- 
ing look at a fascinating decade in Ver- 
mont 7 s Queen City. 

— CHRISTOPHER A. BOH]ALLAN 
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Green Mountain 



Vermont's Centers of Craft 


By SUSAN HARLOW 
Photographed by Len Mastri 



Chet Cole, above, and his partner Viiu Niiler sell their colorfnl plates ofrecycled 
glass at The Artisan's Hand in Montpelier. 



Wearable art: Ellen 
Spring's handpainted 
jacket at Frog Hollow. 


State Craft Center at 
Frog Hollow 


Frog Hollow became the state's first 
official craft center in 1975. Tucked 
down off Middlebury's main Street on a 
ledge above Otter Creek, the generous 
floor space of this old mili displays the 


A long dirt roads and in studios 
tucked away on back streets, 
Vermonters create crafts that 
l_ have earned national and in- 
ternational attention and grown into a 
$50-million-a-year enterprise. Nowhere 
is this wealth of skill morę evident than 
in the state's official crafts centers in 
Windsor and at Frog Hollow in Middle- 
bury (and Frog Hollow's new adjunct in 
Burlington), and at The Artisan's Hand 
craft cooperative in Montpelier. 

Each center selects its offerings from 
the best crafts in the State and sells work 
on consignment, retaining a percentage 
of the selling price to run the centers and 
— at Frog Hollow and in Windsor — to 
subsidize craft classes and workshops. 
Although some craftspeople sell work in 


morę than one center, each has its own 
specialties, and that adds up to distinc- 
tive offerings and a good sam- 
pling of the richness of Ver- 
mont's crafts. 

Only a visit can demon- 
strate how much each place 
has to offer, but here's a look at 
what makes these collections so special. 


work of morę than 250 artisans, the 
largest offering of crafts of the three cen¬ 
ters. It is known for its educational pro- 
grams and its broad selection, with 
prices ranging from a few dollars to sev- 
eral thousand dollars. Most of its cus- 
tomers are tourists — morę than 
150,000 people visited last year. 

Last October Frog Hollow opened a 
second gallery, Frog Hollow on the Mar- 
ketplace, on Burlington's busy Church 
Street Marketplace. 

Among the offerings at either spot are 
Carol Krochak's porcelain pieces: Ver- 
monty cows, dogs, birds, and Christmas 
ornaments ($4 to $15). On the other end 
of the spectrum might be a mahogany 
pencil-post bed, finished by hand 
($2,600) by Christopher Bretschneider of 
Shoreham. 
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VERMONT'S FINEST 


802-483-6336 


VERMONT 

STATE CRAFT CENTER 
FROG HOLLOW 


Mili Street 

Middlebury 

802-388-3177 


> 


Church Street 
Burlington 
802-863-6458 


Discover the work of 
over 250 juried artists 

at the Vermont State 
Craft Center. 

Our sales galleries sell 
hand madę art 
for everyday living. 


Nested set of 
Shaker Oval Boxes 
BRUCE PYLE 
beautifully madę with 
birdseye mapie lids and 
a lustrous finish, a perfect 
blend of timeless design and 
skilled craftsmanship. 

For morę information contact 
the Vermont State Craft 
Center or the artist directly 
at his Pittsford studio, 

PO Box 164, North Main Street 
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Robert M.Gasperett i 

FURNITLREMAKERS 



Shaker inspired fumiture 
meticulously handcrafted 
from solid hardwoods. 

Select from our portfolio or 
allow us to custom design a 
piece to your special needs. 

By chance or appointment 

( 802 ) 293-5195 

Box 242 Mt. Tabor Ave, 
Danby Yillage, Yermont 05739 
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ARTISANS 


In between is a wealth of work such as 
a flower basket ąuilt of luxury fabrics in 
shades of blue and purple by Sharon 
Coleman of Ripton ($350) or the tiny 
porcelain room vignettes by Shirley Haw 
of Bristol ($65-$ 100). 

If you’re looking for wearable art, Ellen 
Spring of Starksboro has a collection of 
colorful hand-painted drawstring purses. 
Ties sell for $40; a drawstring purse deco- 


Barbara Shields' quilts are at 

Windsor House. 

rated with stars, fish or flowers is $20. 

For those whose interests go beyond 
browsing and buying, Frog Hollow has a 
year-round program of classes and work- 
shops for children and adults at every 
level of expertise in pottery, drawing, 
batik, basket making, ąuilting, book 
binding and other crafts. Its big summer 
event is Crafts in the Alley (August 14- 
15), an annual sale of overstocked and 
discontinued items and seconds, com- 
plete with demonstrations by craftspeo- 
ple. 

Vermont State Craft Center at Frog Hol¬ 
low, Mili Street, Middlebury, VT 05753, 
(802) 388-3177. Open Monday-Saturday 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Frog Hollow on the Mar- 
ketplace, 85 Church Street, Burlington, VT 
05401, (802) 863-6458. Open Monday-Sat¬ 
urday 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 


State Craft Center at 
Windsor House 

Education is one of the strong points of 
the center in Windsor, too. It is an ad- 
junct of Historie Windsor Inc., the non- 
profit organization that restored the 
Windsor House, an old hotel that was 
headed for demolition. The craft centeris 
retail storę and classrooms are located on 
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several levels of the 135-year-old build- 
ing that presides over Windsoris Main 
Street. 

To the many tourists and Connecticut 
River Valley residents who stop by to 
shop at the Windsor House, this craft 
center, opened in 1976, offers a great se- 
lection of folk art — crafts madę with 
historie techniąues and handy for every- 
day use. As at Frog Hollow and The Ar- 
tisan's Hand, you can find Sabra Field 
prints and Danforth Pewter, but there 
are morę than 200 other craftspeople 
represented, too. 

The center is known for its ąuilts, and 
reserves a room for their display. A Vic- 
toriana ąuilt, an original design in velvet 
and lace by Pam Pezzulo of Brattleboro, 
sells for $625. You can find ąuilts by Bar¬ 
bara Shields of South Burlington ($325 
to $400), or Amish pillows and wali 
hangings by Barbara Robinson of Brattle¬ 
boro. 

Chester potter Andrew Berends 
makes bowls and pots ($20 to $200) in 
traditional shapes using the ancient 
Japanese raku glazing techniąue. Wood- 
stock's Tina Meagher displays her jew- 
elry here — sterhng silver in simple, del- 
icate designs with onyx, lapis and coral 
stones ($30-$40). Pottery by Anna 
Fadely is as thin as porcelain and glazed 
with blue pattems on bisąue. 

The Preservation Institute for the 
Building Crafts, another division of His¬ 
torie Windsor, hosts workshops in his¬ 
torie preservation skills that draw 
builders, engineers and architectural his- 
torians. Some of these are taught in 
Windsor, but morę often students go to 
preservation sites. 

The center also has a lively crafts pro¬ 
gram for children during the summer 
and for adults in fali and winter. Recent 
classes have focused on jewelry, pottery, 
drawing, animation and mask making. 
Its Gerard Gallery showcases fine arts 
throughout the year. 

Vermont State Craft Center at Windsor 
House, 54 Main Street, Windsor, VT, (802) 
674-6752 . Open Monday-Friday 9:30 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m., Saturday 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


The Artisan's Hand 

The Artisan's Hand is probably the 
oldest independent craft cooperative in 
the State. It began when three 


Some people spęnd entirely 
too muchtime in bunkers. 



Why hide from a better golf gamę, . Vermont or in sunny Scottsdale, 
when you can find itatStratton ,^L Arizona’For all the ins and outs 
Mountain Resort in picturesque of the Stratton Way, cali now 

Sfraflon 

GOLFSCHOOLS 

Vermont 800-843-6867 ♦ Arizona: 800-238-2424 
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Pompanoosuc Mills 



Ońginal Designs in Solid Hardwoods 
Showrooms: 

Hanover, Nashua, and Concord, NH; East Thetford and Burlington, VT 
Cambridge, MA; West Hartford and Westport, CT 
For free color catalog & mail order information cali 800-841-6671 
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You can build the most beautiful 
Post & Beam home in America. 



What kind of new home do you see yourself 

in? Traditional or contemporary; large or 
smali; a rambling family place, secluded 
vacation getaway or cozy retirement retreat? 

Timberpegs exclusive Post & Beam 
design system lets you create the perfect home. 
Warm. Roomy. Beautiful to look at. Superbly 
designed and crafted. 

And with the help of your local 
Timberpeg representative, its as easy as can be. 

Here's how to begin. 

For all the plans, 
ideas and advice you 
need to get started, 
just write or cali for 
our $15 design 
portfolio (VISA® and 
MasterCard® 
accepted). We il take 
care of the rest. 

Dealer incjuires iiwited. 


TIMBERPEG 

The Artisans of Post & Beam. 

.Timberpeg East, Inc. Box 1500 VL2, Claremont, NH 03743 (603) 542-7762 . 




Explore 


The Largest 
Display 
of 

Telescope 
Casual 
Furniture 
in the 
Northeast 
at 

Patio Plus 

Next to the 
Telescope 
Factory 


Church Street 
Granville, NY 

518 - 642-0511 


World Wide 
Shipping 
In NY Cali 
1 - 800 - 870-4516 
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craftswomen rented a storefront on 
Montpelier's Langdon Street for the 1978 
Christmas season. It was a place "put to- 
gether with chewing gum and rubber 
bands," says Martha Fitch, a silk painter 
who was one of the founders and is pres- 
ident of the Vermont Crafts Council. 
"The only good thing was the work." 

It was good enough. The storę was 
profitable and the cooperative has grown 
from 18 members to morę than 125. 
Since moving its retail storę to State 
Street two years ago, business has in- 
creased by 40 percent and The Artisan 7 s 
Hand has become one of the retail an- 
chors of downtown Montpelier, a posi- 
tion it is likely to maintain with its re- 
cent move to the nearby City Center. 

One of the key words here is afford- 
ability. Almost all items are high-quality 
production pieces, not one-of-a-kind col- 
lectors 7 items. 

"We have a very utilitarian kind of 
work," Fitch says. "We have a very 
strong repeat, totally loyal and local cus- 
tomer. They come here when they 7 ve 
broken their cereal bowl and need an- 
other one/ 7 

Morę often than not, customers will 
find one of the co-op 7 s members, such as 
East Calais printmaker Mary Azarian, 
minding the register or arranging a dis¬ 
play. It 7 s a chance for shoppers to meet 
the artists and vice versa. 

The selection is rich, from scarves to 
jewelry, casseroles, table lamps and fin- 
ger puppets. Pottery such as stoneware 
by Lucinda Rochester of Hardwick is the 
most popular seller. One of her table 
lamps, glazed in blue and black, sells for 
$50; a morę traditional brushed-on glaze 
decorates a platter in shades of blue ($40). 

There are only a few makers of clay 
whistles in the Northeast, and three of 
them are Vermonters, two of whom — 
Dęba Robinson and Mary Stone — sell at 
The Artisan 7 s Hand. Their work runs the 
gamut from tiny whistles in the shape of 
birds to Robinson 7 s whimsical table-top 
pieces such as "Moses Waiting for the 
Tablets to Be Inscribed" ($110). 

The Artisan 7 s Hand is a storę that has 
found its niche, a place where residents 
and tourists alike can find something to 
take home. 

The ArtisaiTs Hand, City Center, East 
State and Main streets, Montpelier, VT 
05602, (802) 229-9492. Open Monday-Sat- 
urday 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. ; Sunday 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. 
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Arts and Crafts Marketplace 


* 22 % 



A Cooperative 
Craft Gallery 
Featuring Vermont’s 
Finest Craftspeople. 

89 Main Street, City Center 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-229-9492 
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Distinctire Outhouse Photography : 

* PUZZLE - 550 pieces 

* POSTER - 18 x 24 

* NOTECARDS on recycled paper 


Color brochure amilable 


6 Mi Id red Lane, Ambler, PA 19002 215/040-2172 
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LinkYourself to the Beauty of the Earth 

eARcb Udk 

★ UNIQUE HANDCRAFTED GEMSTONE JEWELRY ★ 

PORCUPINE QUILLS • CRYSTALS • MINERALS • WONDERFUL NATURAL GIFTS 

EARTH LINK • KENNEDY BROTHERS MARKETPLACE 
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The Hollow Bring A Little Outdoors Indoors 

with wildlife hand-painted on wood items for 
the home or office. Great gift ideas. For a 
free brochure, write to: 

The Hollow Duck 

RR3, Box 3340, Montpelier, VT 05602-9233 
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Solid Cherry Furniture - Designs 
without pretense, crafted with integri- 
ty, finished with a genuine hand- 
rubbed lustre for generations of use 
and appreciation. Send $1.00 for 
brochure. Shop visits by appointment. 

Edward L. Allen, Green Mountain 
Woodworking, RD3 Box 774, Leno 
Lane, Middlebury, Vermont 05753 - 
(802) 388-9274 ' 
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How can you tell 
what’s been 
crafted in Craftsbury 
from what*s been 
assembled in Asia? 


Look for this label 

on products madę by 
members of 
VERMONT 

HAND CRAFTERS, INC. 


VERMONT 

HANDCRAFTED 

,QUALHY/ 


Come to our 1992 Craft Fairs 
July 17,18,19 Stowe Village Jackson Ice Arena 
Nov. 19, 20, 21, 22 Burlington 
Sheraton Conference Center 
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Signs of the Times 

What Can You Do When Deoelopment Ooertakes 
One of the Towns Most Historie Properties? 


By Terry Osborne 
Illustrated by Jeff Danziger 


W hen we moved into our 
house on Cobble Hill, the 
farm across the road was 
one of the oldest in Thet- 
ford. Two months later it was the 
newest development in town. Just like 
that. No one could believe it had hap- 
pened. 

It hadn't been a working farm for 20 
years, but it was — still is — a beautiful 
place. A hundred and twenty-five acres 
— 30 of them pine knołls and swamp, 25 
open-field acres sloping to the farm- 
house and barns, and along the edge of 
Interstate 91, 70-acres of deer yard. 

The farmhouse itself is the oldest one 
in town. It was built in 1779 for the Rev- 
erend Asa Burton, who, before coming 
to Thetford, helped elear land for the 
first Dartmouth classroom buildings, 
then became one of the college's early 
graduates. Later he was a founder of 
UVM and a trustee at Middlebury. 

But in 1779 he negotiated the house 
and a 50-acre lot as a kind of signing 
bonus for becoming the town's minister, 
and then ministered to Thetford for the 
next 60 years. People still refer to the 
farm, and the road that runs beside it, by 
his name. So things didn't seem right 
when it was sold for development. 

For months it was easy to deny that it 
had been sold. Nothing happened. But 
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then they surveyed and staked the lots, 
blasted in a driveway across from ours, 
dug a fire pond, and logged the deer 
yard. Later they placed two signs at the 
mouth of the driveway. 

One was a green metal Street sign 
stuck to an eight-foot stake. It read 
"Long View Drive," a name the devel- 
opers must have spent at least 20 sec- 
onds deciding on. The other was a large, 
sąuare mapie sign with an ornamental 
border and forest-green lettering 
spelling out "Burton Meadows." 

I didn't realize how angry I was until I 
saw that wooden sign; everything that's 
wrong with much new growth in Ver- 
mont was compressed into it. It had no 
sense of place — a resort-style sign in a 
non-resort town. 

It had no directional value, set beside 
a dirt road a ąuarter of a mile from the 
main road. It was just for show. For that 
I should give the developers some 
credit. They probably realized that on 
Route 113 their sign would have lasted 
about as long as mailboxes do. 

And it madę an exaggerated bow to 
local history, the way "Ye Olde Towne 
Shoppe" signs do — as if the develop- 
ment were somehow blessed because it 
remembered Asa Burton's name. 

I wanted that sign down, wanted to 
take a chain saw to it, a mini monkey- 
wrenching act in the spirit of writer Ed¬ 
ward Abbey and the Earth First! move- 
ment. But I resisted that impulse the 
way I'd resisted pulling up the sur- 
veyor's stakes. Those actions seemed a 
little too obvious for a neighbor who 
wanted to avoid suspicion, a little too 
much like adolescent vandalism for my 
own conscience. 

But I had to do something about this 
invasion of a historie farmstead. So at 
the mouth of my driveway, I planted 
my own protest. I took the rattiest piece 
of plywood I could find, nailed it to a 
pair of weathered stanchions, and used 
leftover barn paint to write "Uncle 
Asa's Nuclear Waste Dump and Tick 
Farm." After I sketched a scraggly red 
border, my wife added a skuli and cross- 
bones near the bottom. 

I was proud of that sign: It was ugly 
and incongruous; it mixed the catastro- 
phe of radiation poisoning with the 
creeping threat of Lyme disease; it vin- 
dicated Asa Burton's name (though, 
stern as he was, hc would have thought 
my sign wholly unchristian). 


Visit Our Corner of 
The World. 




ST. JOHNSBURY 
COUNTRYCLUB 

802-748-9894 
FOR RESEFWATIONS 


Wayne Natti—Frań Love 
PGA Professionals 


ONE OF NEW ENGLAND 'S FINEST 





Visit our national headquarters 
offering dowsing books and supplies 
and basie instruction. 

The American Society of Dowsers, Inc. 
Brainerd Street, Danville, Vermont 
(802)684-3417 


The 

Wildflowcr Inn 

20 Room Country Inn 
on 500 breathtaking acres 

“An Inn to Touch 
the child in Us AU” 

Lyndoiwille, Vermont 
1-800-627-8310 




mtnoicici 


New luxuriously fumished motor inn 
with privatc courtyard balconies, 
heated pool, putting green, 25" 
remote control TV’s with sports 
& movie channels. Central air con- 
ditioning & health center privileges. 

Route 2, St. Johnsbury, VT 
(802)748-5666. 


East Burkę Soorts 




One of a kind 

THE FAIRBANKS MUSEUM 
ANI) PLANETARIUM 


Main Street, St. Johnsbury 
Open Daily *(802) 748-2372 


Resort & Lodging in 

THE HEARTOFTHE 

Northeast Kingdom 
1-800-541-5480 

BLRKE 


Vermont s Northern Star 
7 Miles from 1-91 Exit 23 


Matthew Birak 


PERIOD 
REPRODUCTIONS 

Faithfully Reproduced 

Furniture • Lighting 
Hardware • Folk Art 

Showroom on Rt. 2 
In Danville, VT 
(802) 684-2156 
Portfolio: $25. Refundable 


SINCE 1915 

FACTORY tour, video 
AND GIFT SHOP 
CATALOG & TOUR 
INFORMATION 
1-802-748-5141 


SUl* 
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©Id (ttutter 
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• Smali 
Country Inn 

• Fine Dining 

• Heated 
Inground Pool 

802-626-5152 


East Burkę 
Vermont 


I OPEN 
MAY ocr 


— Come and Visit — 
LARGEST GIFT SHOP IN NORTHEAST! 

A Imimń mitedbf folk from silom the world 

Open Kam-Spm. 7 Days a Week. Apnl-Dec 

RT 2. ST JOHNSBURY. VERMONT 
(802) 748-3994 

Wrile for frcc calaloguc 


HIGHLAND LODGE 

Northeast 
Kingdom’s 
Best 

Since 1926 

A smali family-owncd country 
inn and resort with superb mcals and fricndly 
staff. Locatcd in Vcrmont countrysidc on the 
shores of Caspian Lakę. Swimming. hoating. 
tennis and lawn games; childrcn’s play pro¬ 
gram; golf ncarhy in Grccnsboro village; 
spcctacular foliage scason; a rarc llnd 
Caspian l-ake, Greensboro, Vt. 05841 
802-533-2647 



NORTHEAST KINGDOM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


For Morę Information Contact: 
Northeast Kingdom Chambcr of Commerce 
Dept. B. 

30 Western Avenue 

St. Johnsbury, VT05819 

(802)748-3678 

Paid m part by State of VT funds 


NAME: _ 

ADDRESS: _ 

Vermont 
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INN.'i SPIRED 


From elegant country inns 
to the steeples and spires of a 
classic Vermont village, every- 
thing about Stowe 
inspires you to a 
great summer 
vacation. 

Nestled high 
in the moun- 
tains, Stowe has 

events scheduled all summer long. 



i * 

I 

shows, antiąue car rallies, 
craft fairs and antiąue 


You’11 find concerts, theatre 
performances, tennis and golf 
tournaments, horse and dog 


festivals. And, be surę 
to leave a little time to 
browse in morę that 
50 shops, and sample 
the menus of 40 
spectacular restaurants. 


\ 
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FROM 

*29 

daily per person 


call 800-24-STOWE 

for information or central reservations. 
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G00D 

NATURED 



It describes our stafif, and the hills 
and meadows surrounding our 
Lodge. Two thousand acres rich in 
Vermont’s natural beauty. 

For the inąuiring guest, we have 
guided walking (and in season, skiing) 
tours that identify native plants and 
wildlife. Let us tell you morę. 

^ro^i^amtlti^obge 

Stowe, Vermont 05672 
CALL OR WR1TE 

1-800-826-7000 

(in VT 802-253-8511) 
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1992 V E R M O N T 

MO/AUT 



JULY19-AUGUST 9 

For complete concert Schedule 
and ticket information, contact: 

Vermont Mozart Festlval 

P.O. B O X 5 12 
BURLINGTON, VT 05402 
(802) 862-7352 
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While the goal of the sign was to have 
our displeasure noticed, I secretly hoped 
that the developers might remove their 
signs, or that people would think twice 
about buying a lot in the development if 
it meant living across from someone 
who stored nuclear waste and harvested 
ticks, or who was twisted enough to 
joke about it. And for a long time no lots 
sold, a fact I couldn't help but attribute 
to Uncle Asa's influence. 

For almost two years those signs faced 
each other. But as time went on Uncle 
Asa lost a little of his edge. No longer 
unexpected, the crazy protest sign was 
little morę than a curiosity. My wife 
urged me to take it down. 

I couldn't. The sign had rooted itself 
to me. When I gave directions to our 
house, I always mentioned Uncle Asa. 
When a snowplow ripped through the 
sign one night, I nailed it back together. 
When our child was born, neighbors 
tacked one long blue balloon to the sign. 

I felt like a hunger striker who sees that 
his strike has failed, but also realizes 
that his hunger is no longer an effort. It 
has become a part of his rhythm. Uncle 
Asa had grown into a ligament of my 
identity. 

On a crisp-wind night last March 
things changed. I drove home to find our 
mailbox in the road outside our drive- 
way, the victim of drunken sabotage by 
some local high school kids. 

In 1778 when Asa Burton first came to 
town, he noted that the Thetford youth, 
whom he described as " ignorant as well 
as immoral, vulgar, and vicious" often 
"convened . . . for what they called a 
frolic, for singing and dancing, and rude 
behavior." It became one of his first pro- 
jects to put an end to the frolics. 

So how would he have responded to 
the news, 200 years later, that the Thet¬ 
ford youth were using an undeveloped 
development, his land, for bonfires and 
drinking. The irony would have been 
too grim for him, I think. 

My mailbox was a casualty of that 
night's frolic. 

Jumping out of my truck, I ran back to 
pick the mailbox up, and just as I 
reached it, I heard a strange crunching 
behind me on the road. When I looked 
up, I saw my truck driving away. I had 
forgotten to put it in park, and it was 
moving on its own toward the ditch be- 
side our driveway. It managed to find a 
level path between three sugar maples 
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odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you’ll love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you’11 find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 

Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 
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Beautiful 

Jewelry 


Ingenious 

Presents 


GNICORN 

Open Seven Days 

15 Central St., Woodstock, VT 05091 
(802) 457-2480 
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The Yermont General Storę & Mail Order Co. 



The only 106 year old Vermont generał storę 
continuously run by the samefamily. 


Free mail order catalog of Vermont products 
GROCER1ES . HARDWARE . HOUSEWARES . WINĘ 


F.II.GILLINGIIAM A SONS 

16 Elm Street, Woodstock Vermont 05091 
800 - 344 - 6668 (in VT 457-2100) 
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The 

p eon omy 

iay S tore 

Affordable clothing 
for the whole family! 

Area’s Largest Selection of Vermont Shirts. 

37 Central St., Woodstock, VT 
Route 4, Quechee, VT 
Open 6 Days, Mon.-Sat., 10 to 5 
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Stock options 


Golf ... Tennis ... 
COMPLETE SPORTS CENTER .. 
Pro Shops ... Instruction .. 

Plus, the superb cuisine and 
luxurious accommodations 
we’re famous for! 

Cali 1-800-448-7900 for 
reservations and information. 


• Krups 

• Zyliss 

• All-clad 

• Annieglass 
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7ourmet 
Foods 
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U B E R G I N E 


1 ELM ST; WOODSTOCK, VERM0NT • 457 1340 
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GEMST0NES 


Diamonds, Sapphires, Emeralds - Direct Importers 

Custom Qt Estate Jewelry 
Appraisals 


Elisha Morgan & Associates 

Cradu a te (iemologists 

47 Central St. • Woodstock, VT • 802-457-5700 


MOTLEY AND FRIENDS 

Showing works from over 100 artisans fix>m 
across the country representing: 

• Collector San lnu 

• Collector Bcars 
includinK Sttiff 

• Stick Chnir* 


• Folk Art 

• Limited Editioa Print* 
including Cathrrim 
Grundwald 

• QuilU 
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67 Central Street • Woodstock, VT 05091 • 802-457-5151 
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RII.LING<< 

MUSEUM 



Discover rural farm life in 
the Vermont of a century ago. . . 

• extensive farm life exhibits 
• restored furnished farm house 
• working dairy farm 
Open daily, May l-Oct. 25, 10 am-5 pm 
Woodstock, Vermont • 802 457-2355 
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YERMONT YIEW 


before coming to rest unharmed at the 
bottom of the ditch. But it had run 
down Uncle Asa on the way. 

Tm no slave to superstition, but I do 
pay attention to omens. And when your 
own driverless vehicle cuts down your 
protest sign, breaks it off at the knees 
the way a crack Mafia hitman would, 
it's time for the sign to go. No matter 
how much a part of you it is. 

The omen grew stronger the next 
morning, when I discovered that Uncle 
Asa and the mailbox had not been the 
only losses the night before. Across the 
Street, the Long View Drive sign had 
disappeared, its stake twisted like a 
corkscrew. 

And one night some weeks later I 
heard what sounded like gunshots com¬ 
ing from the development. Another 
frolic for the Thetford youth, I thought. 
The next morning I found the Burton 
Meadows sign Split in two, the bottom 
half broken off. The "gunshots" had 
been the sounds of someone swinging a 
baseball bat against the sign. 


"When your own driverless 
oehicle cuts down your 
protest sign, it's time 
jor the sign to go." 

So after two years of restrained 
protest, two nights of adolescent van- 
dalism accomplished what I had 
dreamed of doing myself. Only half of 
one sign was left, and the only word re- 
maining was "Burton." That's what it 
should have said from the start. 

Not long after that, the first lot in the 
development sold to a nice couple who 
had heard something about someone 
named Asa Burton, who was important 
to the town somehow. And they wanted 
to make surę they built their house so it 
didn't dishonor him in any way. 

That sounded good to me, as good as 
things can sound in a world where 
farms become developments ovemight. 
And I imagine it sounded good to Uncle 
Asa too, over there on the other side of 
the road harvesting his bumper crop of 
ticks in a radioactive bog. 

Terry Osborne lives in East Thetford. Ver- 
mont View is a column of personal obser- 
vation and opinion. 
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Caring for guests becomes second naturę 

WHEN YOU'VE HAD 223 YEARS OF PRACTICE. 


At The Equinox, we've been welcoming guests sińce 1769. And we've 
learned a thing or two along the way. Now completely restored, our historie 
resort in Vermont's beautiful Green Mountains offers 164 guest rooms and suites, 
meeting facilities, championship golf on our new Rees Jones-designed course, 
tennis, swimming, outlet shopping, fine dining and much morę. 

So come experience The Equinox. And find out how practice makes perfect. 

For reservations or to receive our ratę and package brochure, cali The Equinox 
today at 1-800-362-4747; in Yermont, 802-362-4700 or contact your travel agent. 


THE 


EojinoK 


Historie Route 7 A, Manchester Yillage, Yermont 05254 
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•*/, MAKE TRACKS... 

To The Outlet Stores At The 
VermontTeddyBearCommon 

Make your way to this value oriented center and 
save from 20-70% at these manufacturer owned 
and operated Stores! 
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ONEEDA 


FACTORY 
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VAN HEUSEN* 

3 ,vrłfc THE 100K THAT HPrUWUK OUT' DIRECT 

Plus! Two other favorites! 
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The 

Yermont 
Teddy Bear 
Company 

Factory storę & tours 

■ Cafe on premises! 

■ Ample parking! 

■ Bus tours welcome! 

Outlet Stores 
At The Vermont 
Teddy Bear Common 

2031 Shelburne Rd., Route 7, Shelburne, VT 05482 
(One mile north of Shelburne Museum!) 
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HISTORIC 



BENNINGTON 

Gateway to Vermont 

Great reasons to visit Bennington this summer 

June 27 & 28 — Basics Car Club Annual Green Mountain Nationals 

July 10, 11 & 12 — Bennington’s first annual Green Mountain Chew Chew Vermont Food Fest 
plus: Beautiful historie district, Bennington Battle Monument and wonderful shopping & dining 

For morę information contact: Bennington Chamber of Commerce 
Veterans Memoriał Drive, Bennington, Vermont 05201 • (802) 447-3311 
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Harwood Hill - Historie Route 7A, 
Bennington, Vermont 802-442-8301 
Sunday - Thursday 5 to 9, 
Friday & Saturday 5 to 10 
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Americana At Its Best! 

THE 

BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
featuring the 
GRANDMA MOSES 
GALLERY 

Cali or write for a Free Brochure: 
West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
802*447*1571 
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hawkins house 



The works of over 400 craftspeople 


jewelry pottery art 

on premises 

custom jewelry workshop 

open 7 days 802-447-0488 
262 north st. bennington, vt. 
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WILLIAMS SMOKE HOUSE 

Meats, Cheeses, Poultry, Fish • Retail, Mail Order, Gift Packs 

Vermont Cheddar, Food & Mapie Syrups 
Selected Gift Linę 

West Road, Route 9, Bennington, VT 
05201 • (802) 447-0373 
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Ttic ‘Tour 
CAimncw^ 
Inn d 

Lunches, Dinners, Family Reunions, 
Weddings, Elegant Lodging 

(802) 447-3500 

21 West Road, Old Bennington 
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Camelot 



Wlagc 


Shops and Antique Center 


Afghans • Kitchen Linens • Custom Pillows 
Stuffed Animals • Decoys • Shirts • Silk 
and Dried Flowers • Candles • Cats Meow 
Village • Winę Cellar • Gourmet Foods 
Syru p • Cheese • VT Foods • Homemade 
Fudge • Fine Antiques and Collectibles 
from 60+ Dealers • The Green House 
Serving Lunch, Dinner and Sunday Brunch 
Open Daily 


60 West Road (Route 9) 
(802) 447-0039 
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Uy //// Bej cmii Breakfast 
in cm Elegant Truchtu m 


The 

Bennington 





Bookshop 


BENNINGTON RAMADA 

Route 7 and Kocher Drive 

124 Elm St., Bennington, VT 05201 
(802) 447-3839 


439 Main Street 
bennington 

Vermont 05201 

802 442 5059 


Indoor Heated Pool • Under 18 Stays Free 
w/ Parent • Outdoor Tennis Court • Weekend 
Entertainment • Breakfast & Dinner Daily 
Gamę Room • Special Rates 

(802) 442-8145 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE WOOD PRODUCTS 

SPECIALIZING IN WINĘ, SPICE AND KNIFE RACKS 

J.K. Adams Co. 

DORSET, VERMONT 

RETAIL STORĘ OPEN EVERY DAY • 802-362-2303 
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A GIFT FOR 
OUR CHŁDREN 


“Things are different for our chil- 
dren's generation than they were for 
us. Often they are caught between 
obligations to their own families and 
concerns for parents who are grow- 
ing older. By deciding to live at Wake 
Robin, we have given our children 
freedom from worry about our futurę. 
And we'll have a beautiful setting in 
which to carry on everything that's 

important to us.” 

-Rita and Jim Hunt, Winooski, VT 


To Schedule a site visit cali 863-4523 or 
(tollfree) 1-800-462-0856 

Please send morę information about Wake Robin to: 

Name___ 


] Address___i 

| City_ State_Zip_! 

! Telephone___ Age-i 

! Mail to: Wake Robin, Lakewood Commons, East 0'Lake Suitę 300, 

! 1233 Shelburne Road, South Burlington, VT 05403 VTLH 

1 ' 




Independence and privacy. 
Security and companionship. 
Vermont's first continuing 
care retirement community, 
scheduled for occupancy 
in Shelburne this fali. 
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LETTERS 

(continued from page 4) 

false deals. For my part I thoroughly enjoy 
them. 

Angelina Wood 
Putney 

To the editor: 

We are somewhat surprised by some of 
your readers 7 reactions to your new ad 
policy. We have just the opposite 
thoughts as we have discovered some 
shops to visit and places to stay. We really 
enjoy the ads as much as the editorial con- 
tent. 

We are adopted Vermonters for over 50 
years. I am a direct descendant of Stephen 
Arnold, who was a founder of Clarendon. 
His grave is just to the right of the en- 
trance to the Clarendon cemetery near 
the Rutland airport. Also my mother was 
a Strong from North Hero. Ali that is left 
of the family evidence is the family bury- 
ing ground in the meadows north of 
North Hero. 

We both look forward to your magazine 
— ads and all. 

Al and Jo Arnold 
Holden, Massachusetts 

To the editor: 

I love your new magazine format and 
especially like the ads! I 7 ve responded to 
several and let them know where I heard 
about their company. 

Articles and photos are outstanding as 
usual. 

From one very homesick New Englan- 
der, 

Judy Wheeler 
Pigeon Forge, Tennessee 

Bill Koch League 
To the editor: 

/7 Tomorrow 7 s Skiers 77 [VL, Winter 1991] 
was a wonderful article about the Bill 
Koch cross-country ski program. Morę 
wonderful was the full-page color photo of 
my grandson Calef Letomey of Westford. 
Ruth Letomey 
Burlington 

Lyndon 
To the editor: 

While I count Lyndon [VL, Spring 1992] 
as my hometown, I have lived 77 down 
country 77 lo these 56 years, going back as 
often as possible to charge my inner bat- 
tery. I named my firstborn son Lyndon. 
He has carried that name to faraway 
places and is now a public health official 
under UNICEF serving in Ulaan Baator, 
Mongolia. 
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The Right Accommodations, 
Right on Killington Mountain 

Swav S 994<'ayś:3n,gh B 

\J*CXCl W €Xj (includes breakfast and dinner) 


As for your new policy for supporting 
Veimont Life with advertising, it appeals 
to me. I read every ad in the issue that 
came today and found each in good taste 
and directed to promoting Vermont at its 
best. Please don't be swayed by the com- 
plaints. 

Vermont Life is still number one 
among the State magazines. 

Lois Ashe Brown 
Worthington, Massachusetts 

Southeast Stretch 
To the editor: 

... In the Spring issue, "Village Ram- 
ble," page 58, Jules Older writes of Bethel 
and Royalton as being in southeastern 
Vermont. Really? When I place my Mary¬ 
land yardstick over the Official Vermont 
State Map, I find the State to be 31!4 
inches from top to bottom. I find Bethel 
to be 16 inches from the top, or almost 
dead center north to south. . . . So it 
would appear that ordy by Vermont logie 
can Bethel and Royalton be considered as 
southeastern Vermont.... 

Ray Poffenberger 
Myersville, Maryland 

We admit it! For the purposes of om tom ofvil- 
lage inns we stretched the boundaries of 
southeastern Vermont. — Editor 

Stamp Stumble 
To the editor: 

The report in the Spring 1992 issue on 
the Vermont Bicentennial commemora- 
tive stamp contained a major factual er- 
ror. The ąuantity of these stamps printed 
was not 10 million, but close to 175 mil- 
lion! The article also implies that these 
stamps will become valuable in the fu¬ 
turę because they are already "very diffi- 
cult to get." Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The stamps will be avail- 
able in any ąuantity from the USPS 
Philatelic Sales Division for months at 
face value.... 

Terence Hines 
Chappaąua, New York 

Thanks, Mr. Hines. We did not mean to imply 
that the stamp was valuable, only that it was 
popular and difficult to obtain here through 
normal channels. It remains available 
through the USPS philatelic division, but is 
not available over the counter from Vermont 
post offices, according to the USPS. The figme 
originally supplied us by the postał service 
was incorrect; about 160 million stamps were 
printed, according to Vermont USPS officials. 
— Editor 


FACILIT1ES: Indoor heated pool, 
indoor/outdoor hot tub, pool side sun 
deck, fully appointed rooms, some 
available with private sun deck or patio. 
DINING: Award winning JASON’S 
Restaurant specializing in Northern 
Italian Cuisine, Fine wines & Hand- 
made Pasta. 

THINGS TO DO: Golf, Tennis, Theatre. 

•OfFer available June 10 thru Oct. 18, 1992 
p.p.d.o. 



KILLINGTON ROAD, KILLINGTON, VT 05751 

RESERVATIONS TOLL FREE 

INSIDE US ANDCANADA 


800-451-4105, ext.545 


BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND, EXTENDED THRU FALL FOLIAGE SEASON 
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BUMPER TO BUMPER 
IN GRAFTON 



Oh, we have traffic jams in Grafton all right, though not the kind you’re 
probably used to. The problem is those darń sheep, they only have one 
speed. Not that anyone really minds. We figurę half the point of being 
in Grafton is not needing to get any place else in a hurry, and 
our guests agree. 

-o- 

For Morę Information about Grafton, contact 

The Om Tavern at Grafton. po. box 9 vl 05146 802/843-2231 
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West Haven 's 
Bald Mountain Refuge 
Is Kich in Naturę 
And History; 

How It Came to Be 
Is a Tale in Itself 


A pair of lizards in a Massachusetts mu- 
seum led Marc DesMeules to a promised 
land in Vermont. 

i_ Eleven years ago DesMeules, an 
ecologist with The Naturę Conservancy's office 
in Montpelier, was studying some of Yermont's 
rare and endangered species. Research took him 
to Harvard Uniyersity^ Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. The museum's "Lizard Room" is no 
place for the sąueamish. Behind a heavy metal 
door in the basement, where formaldehyde wafts 
through cool air, is a secluded library of lizards, 
thousands of them, carefully arranged in aisle af- 
ter aisle of elear glass jars. There among the slimy 
specimens, DesMeules madę a fateful discovery: 
two five-lined skinks, smali lizards collected in 
Vermont in 1962 and shelved away in obscurity 
— at least until DesMeules came along. "Holy 
mackerel," he thought to himself. "This is a new 
species for Vermont if it's for real." 

What followed was a personal odyssey for 
DesMeules that ended eight years later when 
The Naturę Conservancy, with help from a State 
grant, bought and protected one of the most out- 
standing natural areas in Vermont. En route, 
DesMeules had eagerly traced the skink speci¬ 
mens to a remote property in West Haven — the 
Galick farm — along the Southern terminus of 
Lakę Champlain. He found much morę than 
lizards. "This was one of the biggest ecological 
gold mines in the State of Vermont," DesMeules 
recalled years later. 



The Galick Homestead Tract, which makes up 
the core of the Bald Mountain Natural Area and 
Wildlife Refuge, is a conservationist's paradise. 
Within its 1,500 acres are three miles of undevel- 
oped Lakę Champlain shoreline, a smattering of 
rare plant and animal species, ecologically diverse 
wetlands, unusual forest habitat, and the summit 
of Bald Mountain, with striking views up and 
down the Champlain Valley. 

There is a cultural legacy here as well. Native 
Americans lived on and hunted this land morę 
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Above: Tony, left, 
and Steve Galick. 
Says Tony: "You 
can'tfind another 
place like this in the 
whole state. Td 
rather see it left as 

is, and let other peo- 
ple come and enjoy 

it. " 


than 10,000 years ago. Submerged British and 
American warships lie scattered in the Lakę 
Champlain waters surrounding the reserve. And 
the Galick family, which came to the farm in 
1918, remains a living legend in rugged individual- 
ism and Yankee resourcefulness. 

Getting to the Galick property has never been 
easy. The farm is on a peninsula of Rutland 
County that juts south into New York State, cra- 
dled to the west and east by sections of Lakę 
Champlain (map, page 31). There was hardly a 
road to it until the Gahcks, using a massive steam 
shovel and two tons of dynami te, put one in about 
55 years ago. 

Here at its Southern end, Lakę Champlain is 
hardly recognizable. Its waters narrow dramati- 
cally and in the summer, interspersed with cat- 
tail marshes and drenched in the din of cicadas, 
have the feel of a lazy, muddy river. "It's like the 
deep south of Vermont — it really is," said 
DesMeules, an outdoorsman and naturalist who 
never hides his affection for the property. 

That southem character stems from a pocket of 
distinctive soil and rock types and a diversity of 
plant and animal species that are relatively un- 
usual for Vermont. Chris Fichtel, a biologist with 
the state's Natural Heritage Program, which keeps 
track of rare species and habitats, calls the reserve 
one of the most ecologically diverse Vermont 
properties in pubhc ownership. "It's almost hke a 
melting pot for species," he said. 

Consider the five-lined skink. Skinks are com- 
mon south of Vermont, but the Galick site is at 
the northeastem-most end of their rangę. Skinks 
are Vermont's only lizards, an endangered species 
in the State. About five inches long, brownish with 
five racing stripes along their backs, they scoot 
along rocky forest edges and the talus slopes of 
Bald Mountain. 


Another, morę threatening, 
southem reptile lives here as well: 
the timber rattlesnake. Hunted for 
bounty to the brink of extinction 
in Vermont, the snakes now have a 
refuge on the reserve. The rattlers 
come in two varieties, a deep 
brown and a rich yellow, each with 
a geometrically patterned back. 
They live in a colony among the 
Bald Mountain talus slopes. Their 
defenders say the snakes are as 
much a part of Vermont's natural 
heritage as the white-tailed deer 
that roam the property or the pere- 
grine falcons that soar over Bald 
Mountain's cliffs. Because the 
snakes live in an area closed to the 
public except in winter, visitors 
shouldn't worry about meeting 
them on the hiking trails. 

Besides snakes and lizards, one 
of the most obvious southem fea- 
tures at the reserve is its trees. An 
oak-hickory-hop hornbeam forest, 
relatively unusual for Vermont, covers a good por- 
tion of the property. Just as spruce and fir give the 
Northeast Kingdom its boreal, or northem, charac¬ 
ter, the oak and hickory make the Galick tract 
seem distinctly southem. 

Overall, ecologists have identified 18 rare plant 
species on the property and 14 different "natural 
communities" — distinctive habitats such as 
talus slopes or cattail marshes or oak-hickory 
stands. 

The reserve also has a following among archae- 
ologists. Vermont's earliest inhabitants can be 
traced to the property. It was well suited for the 
Native Americans of the region because of its con- 
vergence of waterways (a source of sea mammals 
and fish) and its long views up and down sections 
of the Champlain basin (for spotting caribou or 
other large mammals). "The resources that would 
have been available there were extraordinary — 
just as they are today," said David Skinas, survey 
archaeologist with the Vermont Division of His¬ 
torie Preservation. 

Over the decades, the Galick family collected 
spearheads, arrowheads, stone tools, ceramic 
shards and other artifacts that indicate continuous 
use of the property for at least 10,000 years. Skinas 
said the reserve, now protected and off limits to 
collectors, provides considerable research opportu- 
nities to learn morę about the region's early resi- 
dents. 

Ecologists with The Naturę Conservancy also 
see extraordinary research potential. The conser- 
vancy, which manages 31 properties in Vermont, 
is planning a pioneering reforestation project for 
some of the reserve's agricultural land. Histori- 
cally, the farm's pasture land was covered in oak- 
hickory woodlands. Because that forest type is so 
unusual for Vermont, the conservancy wants to re¬ 
turn some open land to its natural State. In what 
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may be Vermont's largest reforestation project, 
volunteers will scour surrounding forests for 
acorns and hickory nuts, which will then be 
planted in sections of the pasture land. A half-cen- 
tury later, researchers expect, an oak-hickory for- 
est will thrive. 

"It will bring this area back to its natural State 
all that much faster," said DesMeules. "It will 
also give us some insight into how to restore a 
forest because it will be, to some extent, experi- 
mental. ,; 

The rest of the farmland will be kept in agricul- 
tural use. The conservancy plans to let local farm- 
ers graze cattle there for a nominał fee. 

Long before The Naturę Conservancy came 
along, the Galicks were pioneers and stewards of 
this land. Grizzled, resourceful and hardworking, 
the family coaxed a varied living from its acres 
for most of this century. They raised sheep, 
mink, beef cattle and dairy cows, shipping their 


milk (before building the road) to a creamery in 
Whitehall, New York, on a homemade flat-bot- 
tomed boat. They trapped muskrat, raccoons, ot- 
ters and foxes. And they were legendary as local 
handymen who could fix all sorts of farm ma- 
chinery; once, they helped raise a sunken ship 
from the lakę. 

The oldest Galick is Tony, who is in his early 
90s. Until his older brother, Steve, died last year at 
95, the two used to pass much of their summer 
days on the beat-up furniture on the porch that 
wraps around their century-old home. Steve Gal¬ 
icka rock-solid face and sąuare, bristled chin befit- 
ted a man who farmed and fixed things most of his 
life. He would brag about his skills as an arc- 
welder, eagerly giving visitors a tour of the vintage 
metal shop eąuipment in his cluttered outbuild- 
ings. 

The Galicks — Tony and his nephews Edward 
and Bill — are proud of their land and glad to have 


The site includes not 
just the Galick farm, 
above, but rare plants 
and animals, diverse 
habitats, and traces 
of haman use goittg 
back 10,000 years. 
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The species that live 
here — front the oak 
and hickory trees to 
the timber rattlers, 
ńght — are gener- 
ally found much 
farther south. 



it protected by the conservancy. "You can't find 
another place like this in the whole State," said 
Tony, gazing out from his porch past a catalpa 
tree toward the lakę. "I'd rather see it left as is, 
and let other people come and enjoy it." 

The Naturę Conservancy's deal with the family 
allows the Galicks to live the rest of their lives on 
the reserve. Although they are $880,000 richer 
from the sale, they don't seem bent on any spend- 
ing spree. 

"We've done our share," Steve had said. "We 
have everything we need." 


"I bought a new truck," said Bill Galick, "but 
nothing extravagant." 

In 1981, when Marc DesMeules unexpectedly 
discovered the two lizard specimens in the Har- 
vard museum, he also discovered the name Kins- 
man Lyon. According to the label floating in 
formaldehyde with the lizards, it was Lyon who 
collected the skinks at the Galick farm back in 
1962. DesMeules wanted to track him down. 

Lyon was a devoted and self-taught naturalist 
who, like DesMeules, was fascinated by reptiles 
and amphibians. But as a maintenance supervisor 
at the old Boston Museum of Science, not a trained 
scientist, Lyon and his field work were never 
widely recognized or appreciated. That changed 
when DesMeules came along. 

After finding the skink specimens, DesMeules 
wrote to Lyon in New Hampshire expressing in- 
terest in his field work. But the reply came back 
from Lyon's wife, Eleanor, who said her husband 
was dying of cancer and was too ill to realize some- 
one was finally interested in his work. 

After Kinsman Lyon died in 1982 at the age of 
59, Eleanor Lyon invited DesMeules to her home, 
and he gained tremendous insight into Lyon and 
his extensive field work. After the visit Mrs. 
Lyon gave DesMeules her husband's important 
documents and field notes and even his snake 
stick, which the young naturalist uses to this day. 
It was Kinsman Lyon's meticulous notes about 
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skinks and rattlesnakes that led DesMeules to 
the Gałick farm. 

"AU through his notes are references to the Gal- 
ick brothers," DesMeules said. "So, I sort of put 
two and two together and said, 'okay, I gotta go to 
this place/" 

Going there, however, was another matter. As 
local legend went, the Galicks didn't take kindly 
to visitors. "I had heard all sorts of rumors about 
the Galick family," DesMeules recalled. "That 
they'd shoot you on sight, that they don't want 
anyone out on their farm. You know the typical 
rumors... The fact that they lived on the same 
land with rattlesnakes, I think people got this as- 
sociation, well, rattlesnakes are really rough and 
tough and gruff and they bite and they're ven- 
omous, so the people who live up there must be 
like that, too." 

Undaunted, DesMeules approached the Gal¬ 
icks through a mutual acąuaintance, and finally 
met the family in 1982. "I find out, no, these guys 
are not crazy," he said. And in the next six years, 
DesMeules madę dozens of trips to the farm, nur- 
turing a friendship with Bill Galick and sharing 
with him a common respect for the rattlesnakes 
and the outdoors. Eventually, the conservancy 
and the Galicks came to terms on the sale of the 
farm. 

DesMeules gives the Galick family a great deal 
of credit for its role in preserving a precious piece 
of Vermont. And he praises the Vermont Housing 
and Conservation Trust Fund, a State program that 
proyides funding for affordable housing and land 
conservation, for the $440,000 grant that went to- 
ward purchase of the property. But he is also 
thankful for Kinsman Lyon. Eleanor Lyon says she 
is thrilled that one of her husband's favorite study 
sites is now protected for research and public en- 



joyment. "I'm happy to hear that Kinsman is get- 
ting some recognition," she said. "He reaUy put an 
awful lot into his work." 

That devotion to reptiles and amphibians has 
indeed paid off — 30 years after Kinsman Lyon col- 
lected a couple of lizards in West Haven. 

"I wanted to make surę that his work was not 
for naught, that we used it," said DesMeules. "And 
we did. We bought the Galick farm. We were di- 
rected there because of Kinsman Lyon. That was 
one of his favorite haunts." ofr 


Bryan Pfeiffer is an enthusiastic naturalist and a re¬ 
porter for the Barre-Montpelier Times Argus and the 
Rutland Herald. He is a freąuent contributor to Ver- 
mont Life. 


For naturalist Marc 
DesMeules , above, 
preseruation of the 
Galick tractwas the 
culmination of a 
joumey that began 
with a chance 
discooery morę than 
10 years ago in a 
Boston museum. 



B ald Mountain Natural 
Area is in West Haven, 
west of Fair Haven, in west¬ 
ern Rutland County. The 
trail from the parking area is 
open year 'round. The Talus 
Trail that leads to Bald 
Mountain, however, is open 
ordy from November 
through March. All yisitors 
are asked to keep away from 
the Galick homestead, 
which remains the family's 
private residence. For fur- 
ther information, contact 
The Naturę Conseryancy in 
Montpelier at (802) 229- 
4425. 
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I n the shadow of Mt. Mans¬ 
field in Stowe, a river that 
was barely visible from the 
road is now a focal point for 
tourists and residents alike. 
In Burlington, locals and col¬ 
lege students who want a lit- 
tle exercise can wind their 
way along Lakę Champlain, pausing 
for views across the blue water. In Es- 
sex and Essex Junction, children will 
soon have a new way to get to school 
or go to the park. 

Recreation paths like these are 
booming in Vermont, and proponents 
say they will change the way residents 
and visitors alike play and travel. 

"There are just so many different 
projects out in the communities," says 
Michael Fraysier, who administers Ver- 
mont's share of federal Land and Water 
Conservation Funds, one of the sources 
of money used to build the paths. 

Those in Burlington and Stowe are 
among the few paved routes, but from 
Manchester to South Burlington to 
Newport, community leaders and 
sympathetic State officials are plan- 
ning new paths and greenways, the 
bands of undeveloped land along them. 

"It's clearly in our State recreation 
plan and our trails plan to develop 
recreation paths," says George Plumb, 
recreation division director for the 
State Agency of Natural Resources. 

One advantage of recreation paths, 
says Plumb, is that they provide access 
to areas people might not otherwise 
see, such as the West Branch of the Lit- 
tle River in Stowe. And this may have 
additional benefits: "Once people real- 
ize the aesthetic and natural value of 
those resources," he notes, "they are 
morę likely to try to protect them." 

Stowe's energetic Annę Lusk has 
been an outspoken recreation path pro- 
ponent both nationally and in Ver- 
mont. Besides being the force behind 
the town's 5.3-mile path, she is chair- 
man of the Vermont Trails and Green¬ 
ways Council, which is writing a 
statewide trail plan for Vermont. The 
plan, to be completed this year, is 
funded by a grant from the National 
Park Service and will be the first in the 
nation developed for private land. 

Lusk sees paths as community cen- 
ters, non-polluting altematives to other 
means of transportation, and new 



Paths for 


By Bernie Dagenais 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 
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Vermont Leads the Way 
In Community-Sponsored 
Recreation Trails for 
Bikers, Joggers, Walkers 


recreation opportunities along scenie 
corridors. But the key to all of these 
benefits is landowner permission. 

"The State of Vermont is like a pic- 
ture postcard," she notes, "but you 
can't walk into the picture postcard un- 
less you have landowner permission." 

She knows from firsthand experi- 
ence that people need time to get used 
to the notion of a recreation path. Not 
all Vermont communities have wel- 
comed them with open arms. People 
living next to proposed path routes are 
sometimes concerned that their prop- 
erty values will decrease and that 
recreation routes will become conduits 
for crime. So far, neither fear has been 
justified. As landowners begin to un- 
derstand the potential benefits, says 
Lusk, opposition usually dissipates. 

When Lusk coordinated construction 
of Stowe's recreation path, she used a 
three-year plan that has become a 
model for other communities. She suc- 
cessfully went through the process 
twice for the path's two phases, and 
now towns such as Williston and South 
Burlington are following her strategy 
closely as they seek their own paths. 

Lusk's plan is simple. During the 
first year, path planners use newspaper 
articles and Vermont-style kitchen 
meetings to get the word out about the 
proposed path. They seek input from 
many sectors of the town ; sharing 
ideas turns potential opponents into 
supporters who have a sense of owner- 
ship of the project. In Stowe, planners 
consulted groups as diverse as the 
Woman's Club and the crew that con- 
gregates at the local service station. 

With the groundwork done, year two 
focuses on fund raising and land acqui- 
sition. In Stowe, Lusk concentrated on 
lining up a mix of private and public 
funding. Residents donated any 
amount down to $ 2 , which bought an 
inch of the path. One by one, landown¬ 
ers donated rights of way so the path 
could pass over their property. 

In the third year, the path is built. 

This summer Stowe plans to build a 
1,140-foot river walk to link the main 
and lower villages. Two additional 
short paths are also being considered. 

"The vision is to make this into a 
biking and walking town," says Lusk. 
She likens the Stowe of the futurę to 
Zermatt, Switzerland, a mountain- 
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Burlington's bicycle path 
winds for nearly eight miles 
alottg Lakę Clnamplain, with 
lakę access points such the 
North Shore Overlook, above 


ringed resort town where motorists 
park their cars on arrival for the length 
of their visits. 

Although a finished path is the goal, 
Lusk also finds great value in the plan- 
ning and construction process. In 
Stowe, building the path fostered a 
sense of community and pride among 
residents. "Half of the benefit of the 
greenway is the process of building it 
in a town/' she says. "The other half is 
the finished path/' 

Despite the benefits, recreation 
paths aren't trouble-free. Issues of 
maintenance and safety have to be re- 
solved, and the wide variety of recre¬ 
ation path users can cause problems. 
Bicyclists and in-line skaters, for ex- 
ample, often scare pedestrians as they 
whiz by, and this kind of conflict has 
to be dealt with. 

The key, says Don Bessler, director 
of parks and recreation for the city of 
Burlington, is courtesy. The city is at- 
tempting to educate users of its path to 
slow down. 

Even in comparison to Burlington^ 


extensive park system, Bessler does 
not doubt the value of Burlington^ 
recreation paths. "If I were to look at 
all the amenities we have, I'd say with- 
out a doubt the number one amenity is 
our bike paths," he says. 

Funding sources for paths vary. Pri- 
vate donations and state-administered 
Land and Water Conservation Funds 
have been the primary sources. In 1991, 
however, a new source appeared, and 
Vermont became one of the first States 
to use Federal Highway Administration 
money to build recreation paths. 

The announcement last year that 
the federal money was available 
through the State Transportation 
Agency gave path proponents a stun- 
ning indication of just how interested 
Vermonters are in building paths: On 
short notice, 23 communities com- 
peted for $500,000. The State consid- 
ered spending an additional $500,000 
in light of the interest, but only two of 
the four communities that were ini- 
tially approved for funding met the 
deadline for designs last fali. 
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Stowe's path , left, 
opetts up vistas ofMt. 
Mansfield. Below, Annę 
Lusk, recreation path 
planner and booster; 
crosses one of the Stoiue 
path's bridges. 


The funds will allow construction of 
Stowe's river walk and recreation 
paths connecting the town of Essex to 
Essex Junction. Both projects should be 
completed by the end of this summer. 

In the latest round of funding, the ad- 
ministration of Governor Howard Dean 
this spring approved using $4.5 million 
in federal funds to build 18 miles of 
recreation paths and path additions in 
10 communities. Among them was an 
expansion of Burlington's lakeshore 
path that will link it with the Ethan 
Allen Homestead in the Winooski 
Intervale. 

Nowhere in Vermont is there a morę 
coordinated approach to recreation 
paths than in Chittenden County, the 
state's most populous area and home 
of its largest city, Burlington. There, a 
coalition of municipal planners and 
community leaders is working on a 
county-wide greenways plan that in- 
cludes a 300-mile network of trails. 
Today, most of these paths are only 
lines on a map. 

"We^e growing herc and unless we 
set aside some of those areas now, we 
won't be able to later on," said Penny 
McEdward, a natural resources planner 
for Burlington. 

McEdward said the county plan's fu¬ 
turę is in the hands of the private 
landowners and the coalition intends 
to gain their support before proceeding. 
"It takes time for people to understand 
that this is going to be a good thing," 
she says. 


The classic case of landowner versus 
recreation path was fought from 
Burlington all the way to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Burlington resident 
Paul Preseault took the State to court 
in 1981 contending that, once rails 
were taken up, land along Lakę Cham- 
plain that was developed for raił use as 
a public service should revert to the 
abutting property owners. In 1990, the 
Supreme Court upheld the public's 
right to maintain access, though some 
aspects of the case are still in court. 
Burlington's popular recreation path 
now crosses the land. 

Abandoned railroad rights of way are 
often ideał locations for recreation 
paths sińce easements have already 
been established. St. Albans is a case in 
point. There, a new recreation path fol- 
lows an abandoned raił bed through 
Franklin County farmland for nine 
miles to Sheldon Springs. 

Although local advocates have found 
useful allies among local and State offi- 
cials, volunteers like Annę Lusk are 
leading the charge. 

Lusk believes interest in recreation 
paths will swell in the years to come. 

"We're at the forefront of doing 
these on a community-by-community 
basis, statewide," she said. "If every 
community in the State of Vermont 
wants a greenway, we're going to fig¬ 
urę out a way to do it." 

(Turn to page 80 for a 
Sampler of Yermont Recreation Paths) 
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"'FLOOD^ 

It Was a Quiet Morning in Montpelier; 

Then the Ice Jammed and the 
Rwer Came Calling 






M arcu 11 be- 
gan like 
any other 
day for chef 
Jack Wich of Montpe- 
lier's New England 
Culinary Institute. At 4 
a.m., seven first-year 
baking students joined 
him in the basement of 
the institute's buildings 
on Elm Street to begin 
preparing baked goods 
to fili shelves at the 
popular La Brioche cafe 
and the institute's two restaurants. 

Bathed in the heady aroma of fresh 
dough, Wich went from station to sta- 
tion overseeing his students as they 
worked at huge mixers and rolled out 
pastry. "Everything was going pretty 
smooth and I was pretty happy/' he re- 
calls thinking. 

At about 6:45 a.m., however, some- 
thing bizarre happened. The floor drain 
under a big sink suddenly erupted like a 
geyser, shooting a stream of yellowish 
water up against the bottom of the sink. 

"Keep working, keep working," Wich 
told his students, mindful of the 7:30 
deadline for the opening of La Brioche. 
But then a smali sink nearby gurgled and 
started filling with water, and shortly 
every sink started gushing, like a scene 
out of some grade-B supernatural 
thriller. Wich urgently called the culi¬ 
nary institute's main office for a 
plumber. He continued to exhort his 


Ey Andrew L. Nemethy 

students, and found a pair of rubber 
boots for his bread baker, who was try- 
ing to finish a big banąuet order. With 
the bakery filling with water, Wich 
urged a student sąueezing out chocolate 
icing to work faster, and then went up- 
stairs to look outside. When he reached 
the upper level, he was startled to see 
the ice-choked North Branch river be- 
ginning to flow into Elm Street. He 
dashed back downstairs to rescue the 
baked goods and warn the students. 

"It was kind of funny," he said later. "I 
was making them bakę right to the end, 
like the water was going to go down for 
surę. We stayed there until it was almost 
to our knees." 

After rushing everything upstairs, the 
students wanted to save some of the 
7,000 bottles in the winę cellar. But the 
river had other ideas. At 7:20, it surged 
above the curb and cascaded down the 
steep steps into the basement cafe, La 


Brioche, turning the 
entrance into a foam- 
ing whitewater rapid. 
Wich finally aban- 
doned ship, his feet 
frozen like ice cubes 
and the cold reality of 
the disaster sinking in 
on him. 

He and his bakers 
may well have been 
the first victims of the 
Montpelier flood of 
March 11, 1992, but 
within minutes hun- 
dreds of others joined them. With as- 
tounding speed, La Brioche and the rest 
of the State capitaLs business district 
were under several feet of water. In less 
than an hour, flooding from the 
Winooski River and its tributary, the 
North Branch, inundated 120 busi- 
nesses, left morę than 50 residents 
homeless, threw State government into 
disarray, and caused $5 million in dam- 
age. 

Cars stalled in the streets, basement 
windowa and doors blew out from the 
pressure, propane tanks ripped free and 
floated away, spewing explosive vapors. 
Ice floes three feet thick sashayed 
through main and side streets suddenly 
turned into canals. The sight was oddly 
scenie, but it masked the devastation oc- 
curring underneath in many historie 
buildings. Vermont's 1859 State House 
stayed dry, floating like an island above a 
sea of roiling gray water, its elevation 
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Venice on the Winooski: 
Right, nearly every busi¬ 
ness in downtown Mont- 
pelier suffered water 
datnage. Below , when 
the ice jam broke, it tore 
a railroad bńdge apart. 
Opposite page, bottom, 
gamę wardens fight the 
current on State Street. 
At one point they were 
forced to moor their boat 
to a parking meter. 




preserving it from damage. Miracu- 
lously, there was no loss of life, but the 
smali, picturesąue and historie down¬ 
town of this city of 8,300 was devastated 
by the second great flood to strike Mont- 
pelier in this century. 

The Flood of '92 was very different 
from its predecessor. The famous 
November 1927 flood followed three 
days of torrential rains, and the destruc- 
tion and death it caused — nearly 100 
Vermonters lost their lives — were felt 
statewide. This time, except for a few 
other areas of localized river flooding, 
Montpelier borę the brunt of the dam¬ 
age. 

The cause was an awesome, grinding 
torrent of river ice that jammed in the 


Winooski River just downstream of the 
city, shutting the door on the river as de- 
cisively as the closing of a bank vault. 
The Winooski borders the city to the 
south. Its North Branch flows through 
the heart of the downtown and meets 
the main river in a "T" junction. 
Swollen with spring snowmelt from sev- 
eral warm days and rain that had 
knocked the ice loose from its winter 
moorings, the rivers backed up, rosę 
over the banks and cascaded into the 
heart of the city. 

As the water poured in, Montpe- 
lierites at first tried to fend off the tor¬ 
rent, but then scrambled for high ground 
when they realized this was no minor 
flood. 


Attorney George Rice had just gone 
down to the basement of his red brick 
home and office on Elm Street to put in 
a load of laundry when he heard water 
trickling and looked up at the cellar Win¬ 
dows. 

"There was green water halfway up 
the windo w," he recalled. "It was a very 
strange feeling." As he dashed up the 
steps to see what was happening, he 
heard one of the Windows let go. 

"It sounded like a freight train. It was 
coming in 1,000 gallons a minutę,- it was 
like a water main," said Rice, who 
grabbed a few documents and ran out to 
try and save his Ford Bronco only to find 
the water was already above the bottom 
of the door. He ąuickly waded to higher 
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ground and safety. 

At MacPherson Travel in the heart of 
downtown, owner Bob Fitzgerald knew 
the rivers were high, but after being in 
business for 27 years, he was accus- 
tomed to the possibility of minor spring 
flooding. He checked his basement at 
about 7 a.m. and found it mostly dry. By 
7:30, when he went down again, Fitzger¬ 
ald had to don a pair of fishing boots he 
kept in the office; the water was already 
over the tops. Alarmed, he ran outside 
and moved his car to a high spot behind 
City Hall. 

When he came back, the water was 
halfway up the cellar stairs. As he went 
toward the front door a tremendous 
boom blew out the office's front and side 
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Windows, which disintegrated into 
shards in the Street. The steam boiler in 
the basement had met the icy river wa- 
ter and exploded, turning the cellar into 
rubble. Completely dazed, his ears ring- 
ing, Fitzgerald walked around in shock 
for several minutes before he was evacu- 
ated by firemen. 

Not far from Rice's office, Eleanor 
Curtis was shocked in a different way. 



tkankę Clipper 


' i fA. 





Stunned workers, 
above, suddenly found 
themsehes wading 
through icy water to 
safety. Opposite page, 
top, traoeling on State 
Street; bottom, for 
days after the flood, 
Stores and streets were 
fuli of the sounds of 
putnps clearing water 
from basements. 
Among the clean-up 
yolunteers were sailors 
from the USS Montpe- 
lier, a Navy submańne 
to be commissioned 
next year. 


She got up shortly after 7 a.m. and found 
a river raging through her basement and 
around the house she and her husband, 
Howard, had been patiently renovating 
for years for their retirement. 

"I was scared because it was coming 
up so fast," she said. To the rescue came 
city worker Lee White, who plucked 
Curtis from her porch in his dump truck 
even though the water was above the 
level of the truck door. He madę five 
other rescue trips in all, until the water 
was too high to drive through. 

A State of emergency was ąuickly de- 
clared, and State police, gamę wardens, 
National Guard crews, area firemen and 
sheriffs began to converge on Montpelier 
to help evacuate the city as power and 
telephones went out. As water sur- 
rounded the Associated Press office, bu- 
reau chief Chris Graff and his crew filed 
reports and pictures that went around 
the world. Then they, too, lost electric- 
ity and were forced to wadę to safety. 

It was a day unlike any other, filled 
with events dramatic and poignant, 
comic and surreal.Volunteers plunged 
into the frigid, dirty water at the Savoy 
Theater to rescue thousands of foreign 
and classic films from the basement 
video storę. At the vault underneath the 
Vermont Historical Society, 450 boxes 
of priceless documents and artifacts 
were rushed upstairs to safety in dim 


emergency lighting by a chain of legisla- 
tors and State employees. At the Kel- 
logg-Hubbard Library, 18,000 volumes 
in the basement children's library were 
moved to safety by a flood of concerned 
library users, including kids, stumbling 
through knee-deep water. 

Meanwhile, it seemed anyone with a 
canoe, kayak or boat converged on town. 
Musie storę owner Fred Wilber canoed 
into his storę to salvage thousands of 
dollars of electronic gear. Bear Pond 
Books owner Michael Katzenberg and 
staffer Linda Lehman arrived at their 
storę simultaneously in separate canoes 
to discover water had already turned the 
bottom two shelves of books to pulp. 

Some boaters madę odd history in the 
murky, oily water. Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus photographer Sandy Macys 
jokes that he's the only canoeist ever to 
capsize from hitting an "iceberg" on 
State Street. Swept into an ice floe by the 
current, he rolled his canoe with all his 
cameras and had to wadę to dry land. In 
the heart of downtown, two teenagers, 
let out early from school, also took a dip, 
but on purpose. They deliberately swam 
across Main Street. 

Elsewhere, car lights shone underwa- 
ter, and rescue crews heard the pro- 
pellers of their boat motors thunk on 
submerged car roofs. In emergency head- 
ąuarters above the flood waters in City 
Hall, City Manager Ryan Cotton and Po¬ 
lice Chief Doug Hoyt struggled to over- 
see evacuation efforts as well as rescue 
and ice-jam removal crews. A bleak mo¬ 
ment occurred at 9:41 when phone lines 
went dead, but city Alderman Stephen 
McArthur tracked down some cellular 
phones and an electronic miracle by 
New England Telephone arranged cali 
forwarding from city numbers to the cel¬ 
lular units. City officials would work 
yirtually non-stop for two days. 

Another remarkable communication 
effort took place at WDEV in Waterbury. 
The radio station immediately went live 
with non-stop news and became the 
eyes and ears of the city, finding lost 
children, issuing flood bulletins, relay- 
ing cńtical information, and taking calls 
live from city residents with news for 
listeners. 

As the day wore on, hundreds of sight- 
seers converged at water's edge to gawk 
or to stand on the city's bridges and gazę 
at the jagged ribbon of ice where the 
river used to be. In mid-aftemoon, an 82- 
ton crane was inched through town and 
positioned over the ice jam. The crane 
jack-hammered the ice 13 times with a 
huge I-beam, and shortly after 5 p.m. the 
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jam let go with a frightening shudder 
and roar. 

As if the city were a vast bathtub and 
someone had just pulled the pług, the 
water swiftly drained out, but the 
rapidly moving ice would exact one 
morę price, wrenching a 70-year-old 
iron-truss railroad bridge off its base. As 
darkness fell, so did temperatures and 
snów, coating the darkened city in eerie, 
silent white. 

In the next week, a different flood — 
one of support and compassion — show- 
cased Vermonters' remarkable spirit and 
generosity. Donations gushed into the 
city and volunteers came in droves, 
pumping out cellars and picking up de- 
bris — and the spirits of downtown mer- 
chants, who faced staggering losses in 
inventory and fixtures. 

For Mark Frano, and his wife, Terri 
Crowther, co-owners of the Pink Shutter 
Flower Shop on State Street, the out- 
pouring of help madę the disaster bear- 
able. In two days they were able to clean 
up what it would have taken them 
months to do alone. 

Said Frano: "This massive workforce 
descended on town, amazing in its diver- 
sity: customers of minę and people I had 
never seen before, doctors and lawyers 
and prison inmates [on a work release], all 
working side by side. It was so astound- 
ing ; I had never seen anything like it." 


Restaurants gave away meals to vol- 
unteers, the culinary institute fed the 
homeless at a temporary shelter at Ver- 
mont College, and within days workers 
had removed 650 dump-truck loads of 
soggy, muck-covered trash from down¬ 
town. The city's spirits rosę and humor 
poked up amid the debris. Onion River 
Sports, which had hundreds of new bicy- 
cles in its basement when the flood hit, 
temporarily renamed itself "Under 
River Sports." Bear Pond Books put titles 
such as Flood and Where the Rivers 
Flow North in its display Windows. The 
Drawing Board art supply shop became 
the "Dripping Board." 

By late March, Montpelier was back 
in business, though not back to normal, 
as buckled sidewalks and floors and the 
sąuadrons of workmen everywhere 
madę very elear. The disaster drained 
many merchants' finances and though 
$500,000 in relief funds had been raised 
from local corporate and individual 
donors, the fuli impact on Montpelier 
remained to be seen. But as spring 
turned the corner, it was elear that Yer¬ 
monters had rallied and that hopes for 
recovery, so dismal in the flood's imme- 
diate aftermath, were again flowering in 
the state's Capital. 


Freelance writer Andrew Nemethy lives 
high and dry in Adamant. 
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On the Trail of the 
Bicentennial Heritage Journey 


By SUSAN YOUNGWOOD 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


A t the end of the day, as the sun cast soft 
pink shadows on the slate-blue clouds, 
the travelers settled into camp, pitch- 

_ing tents and washing clothes stiff 

with sweat. Horses stood in clusters, munching 
hay and nibbling on grass. Children played games. 
The thirteenth day of the Yermont Bicenten- 




r. 
























Right, The Bicentennial Heritage 
Joumey rolls through Brownington. 
Previous pages, the Brownington 
encampment , Lakę Willoughby 
cliffs in the distance. 


nial Heritage Journey was ending. The sky 
darkened, and the campers ate dinner, sitting 
cross-legged on the grassy field and listening 
to folk singer Jon Gailmor. They had jour- 
neyed 17 miles the old-fashioned way that 
day. On horseback and in covered wagons, 
these travelers rode from Jericho, east of 
Burlington, to the Lamoille County town of 
Waterville. It had taken them morę than eight 
hours over rutted back roads and paved lanes, 
through misty rain and humid sunshine. 

In 18 days last June and July the one-mile 
train of horses, wagons and walkers covered 
262 miles, from Pownal near the Mas¬ 
sachusetts border to Newport, a few miles 
from the Quebec linę — a distance that could 
be driven by car in less than six hours. This 
mixture of pioneer past and modern conve- 
niences, part of Vermont's statehood bicen¬ 
tennial observances, was the brainchild of 
Bethany Kosmider, 43, a Huntington resident 
and horse lover. 

"I wanted to show people what Vermont is 
like, the back roads, the scenery, the parts 
they don't see riding on the Interstate to 
Woodstock," Kosmider said. She and her hus- 
band, Edward, went through four road atlases 
and put 20,000 miles on the family car to find 
the roads the wagons would follow. 

People joined the trek from 26 States, from 
as far away as Alaska, Wyoming and Califor- 
nia. Overall, there were nearly 1,000 partici- 
pants and 100 different wagons; an average 
day had 400 people, 400 horses, 30 wagons. 

This day, Sunday, July 7, had dawned over- 
cast and cool; Iow clouds blocked the sun. The 
camp, off Route 15 in Jericho, broke up at 8 
a.m. as the first riders turned onto River Road, 
heading toward Underhill Center. 

Plodding along at about four miles an hour, 
the wagon train passed cows, donkeys, sheep 
and horses, all watching almost wistfully. 
People in lawn chairs waved ; some peered 
from behind screen doors. In Underhill Cen¬ 
ter, churchgoers waved. Bystanders held cam- 
eras and camcorders. 
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The houses thinned out after Underhill 
Center. The road turned from asphalt to dirt. 
Instead of manicured lawns and cultivated 
gardens, there were wildflowers and tangled 
raspberry bushes. The sounds were of muffled 
clip clops, horses neighing and snorting, the 
clink of metal and the sąueak of leather. Tails 
swished rhythmically. From dark clouds came 
a mis ty rain. 

Time was stretched out, elongated, like a 
piece of taffy pulled by a child. Colors, smells, 
sounds were clearer, sharper, brighter. 

"It will be hard to come back to reality," 
said Karen Munson of Underhill, a major 
sponsor of the wagon train who traveled the 
whole distance. "We're in another world — no 
phone, no TV. fust doing one day at a time. ,/ 


Nearly 1,000 people 
participated in the 18- 
day tńp. Top , dinner in 
Underhill. Above, mule 
break in Jeffersonville. 
Far left, Danielle Cor- 
nell of Bennington un- 
saddles in Wateruille 
after one of the trek's 
longest days. 

















After two hours, everyone halted on a de- 
serted dirt road. Horses rested. The front half 
of the train waited for the back to catch up. 
Behind the entourage stretched a chewed up 
road and mounds of horse dung. 

Beyond the village of Pleasant Valley in 
Cambridge, the road became dark and narrow; 
grass grew in the center and tree limbs hung 
Iow. At 12:30, the train halted for lunch. The 
wagons parked along the side of the road, the 
horses grazed in a pasture and drank from 
buckets of water. 

Many of the animals weren't prepared for 
the journey. Just as many Americans are out 
of shape, most horses these days are accus- 
tomed to a relaxed life of grazing. Many had to 
leave the ride, suffering from fatigue, deep 
sores, dehydration, pulled muscles or weight 
loss. Two horses died, one after it was hit by a 
cement truck and the other from colic. 

Wagons came and went, too. An outfitter 
from Wyoming who lacked liability insurance 
was eventually asked to leave. In all, ahout 
250 people madę the complete trip. 

The journey was fuli of anachronisms. 
Astride a horse, a man drank a can of Pepsi. 
Riders in cowboy hats held walkie talkies to 
communicate along the linę of wagons and 
horses. Conestoga wagons had plush cush- 
ioned seats; their wheels were madę of rubber 
instead of wood. Some wagons had hydraulic 
brakes. Campers used portable toilets instead 
of the woods. Mail was delivered to the near- 
est post office daily. Box lunches magically ap- 
peared; dinners were catered affairs. 

Norm Rutledge spends days as a diesel me- 
chanic in Canaan, New York. Weekends and 
evenings he rides his horse, Rip. "This is my 
yacation," he said. "Pd start again tomorrow." 

Rip, however, suffered from dehydration. At 


night, said Rutledge, "he curls up like a little 
kitten and goes to sleep. In fact, he even 
snores." 

Many of the riders planned long and hard. 
Munson trained her horses several hours a 
day. One man had an Amish spring wagon 
madę especially for the trip. There was a doc- 
toris carriage that was 70 years old and a bright 
blue peddleris wagon pulled by a horse named 
Toby. One wagon's tarp was covered with par- 
ticipants' signatures; the tarp is now posted at 
the Peaceful Valley Feed and Grain storę in 
Pownal. 

Tom Parent, 58, of Essex function walked 
the whole way. "I won't shave until I get to 
Newport," he said, explaining the stubble on 
his chin. He carried a water bottle clipped to 
his shorts. 

When her husband suggested riding with 
the wagon train, Donna 0'Dey was morę than 
skeptical. "I thought he was absolutely crazy," 
she said. She didn't change her mind until 
they madę their way from their Bergen 
County, New Jersey, home to join the group in 
the Addison County town of New Haven. 
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'Tm a paralegal. When I go to work in the 
morning I see the George Washington Bridge. 
This," said 0'Dey, her hand sweeping toward 
the landscape, "is incredible." 

The narrow dirt lane crested a hill and a 
vista of meadows and mountains opened up. 
Mount Mansfield was clearly etched in the 
no w dazzling blue sky. It was hot. The horses 
were thirsty. 

After another break, the train crossed the 
Lamoille River on a rickety covered bridge, 
the water glinting in the afternoon sun. By- 
standers handed out carrots, lemonade, home- 
made cookies. There were black-eyed Susans 
and a field of purple flowers. Turning onto 
Route 109, the train madę its finał approach to 
camp, and once again the wagons parked in a 
large circle. c 


Freelance writer Susan Youngwood lives in 
Montpelier. Last summer she spent a day on foot 
and riding in wagons and carriages with the Bi- 
centennial Heritage fourney. Photographer Paul 
O. Boisvert spent three days with the riders. 


Clockwise, from far left, farrier 
under a rainbow in Underhill; 
joumey's end, Newport; day- 
break in Underhill; dancers enter- 
tain at the Congregational 
Church in Brownington Yillage. 




The organizers of last 
year's event plan a reunion 
and day trips for oeterans 
and newcomers, July 22-26 
in the Hyde Park area. For 
information, contact 
Bethany Kosmider, RR 1, 
Box 1259, Huntington, VT 
05462; (802) 434-4289. 
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Hill Farm 
Flay Days 

Haying Has Shaped 
Vermont's Landscape 
For 200 Years 


A SCENIC PORTFOLIO 


I ike the grazing oflivestock, hay¬ 
ing has shaped Vermont for morę 
. than two centuries. The 
state's cool, moist climate 
grows grass well and plentifully. It's 
heen suggested that hay is Vermont's 
most yaluable agricultural crop, given 
its critical role as livestock feed. And 
haying is also important as an adivity 
that keeps land open and used. The 
broad vistas that set Vermont apart 
from much of the rest oj New England 
are the products of centuries offarm 
work, and would soon disappear into 
underbrush without the shaping atten- 
tion ofcattle, sheep, and people. 
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East Montpelier, 
Alan L. Graham. 
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Top, South Ryegate; below, 
Newark. Both by Bob Marinace. 
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One of the oldest, most necessary 
farm chores, haying can also be one of 
the most pleasant. That's when things 
go well, the sun shines long enough, 
and your machinery works right. 

There arefezu morę ominous sights 
than steely thunderheads massing in 
the sky when you've got 10 acres of 
hay down. But on a elear day with a 
light breeze — a good hay day — 
then the hay falls as it should and 
dries as it should, the sweaty work of 
loading bales is far from drudgery, 
and naturę is a partner for once, and 
not an opponent. 

- 











The process ofdrying young grass to 
produce nutńtious hay is relatively 
simple, but over the years haying ma- 
chinery has become morę and morę 
complicated. The earliest Vermont 
farmers hayed by hand with scythes 
and buli rakes; today's farms often opt 
for huge round bales wrapped in white 
plastic, mooeable only with hydraulic 
loaders. Farms are bigger and morę 
complicated now than two centuries 
ago. But as long as theres farming in 
Vermont, it's a surę thing that there'11 
be hay curing in the sunshine on the 
summer hills. 

— T.K.S. 



Top: Strafford, Jon 
Gilbert Fox. 

Above: Centerville (Hyde 
Park), Joseph DiChello Jr. 

Following Pages: Calais, 
Alan L. Graham. 
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The common detiominator at the 
annual Chatnplaiti Valley Festiual 
in Ferńsburgh is musie, played on 
stage, in quiet spots away from the 
schedided events, or somewhere 
with pleniy of room for dancing. 















Smali and 
Spectacular 


The Champlain Valley 
Festival 's Rich Blend of 
Folk Musie and Arts 


By Robert Resnik 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


U NDER THE BIG TENT that COVers 
the concert stage at the Cham¬ 
plain Valley Festival, Phillipe 
Bruneau — one of the greatest 
French-Canadian button accordionists — 
plays an Acadian waltz with piano ac- 
companiment. The aftemoon sun beams 
over the maples that separate Kingsland 
Bay State Park from Lakę Champlain, 
spreading a golden glow over the stately 
Bruneau and 100 spectators. In the dis- 
tance you can hear blues guitarist Martin 
Grosswendt playing jitterbug swing. The 
smell of barbeeued chicken floats over 
from a food tent, and the first cool breeze 
of the day soothes the crowd. 

It's the kind of scene for which the 
Champlain Valley Festival is becoming 
known across the country: great musie in 
a beautiful setting. And although the festi- 
val is famous for showcasing fine Quebe- 
(continued on page 76) 
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By Eliot Tozer 
Photographed by Craig Linę 


Fidelie 

Master 


Ron West Had Never Left 
Richford. Then He Signed 
Up for the National Oldtime 
Fiddler 's Contest. What 
Happened Changed His Life. 












U Ntil 1970, Ron West had 
seldom ventured outside 
his hometown of Richford, 
population 2,600, winter 
and summer. A feed com¬ 
pany packer, he worked 
hard hours to support his 
seven children, occasion- 
ally picking up a few extra dollars play- 
ing his fiddle at weddings. But then he 
ąualified to compete in the National 
Oldtime Fiddlers' Contest at Weiser, 
Idaho. 

His is a smali world, but a friendly 
one. To help defray the cost of his jour- 
ney, his employer, Blue Seal Feeds, do- 
nated $200. The Northeast Fiddlers' As- 
sociation, of which West is a trustee, put 
on a jamboree that raised $300. The 
Enosburg County Courier ran a front¬ 
page story with a picture. And early one 
morning, Ron and his wife, Betty, 
headed west. 

They drove to Burlington, took a 
piane to Albany — their first flight — 
and on to New York City, Chicago, Salt 
Lakę City, and Boise, then by bus to 
Weiser. "We didn't get there until eight 
o'clock at night," he says. 

No w, everyone who has ever listened 
to that old favorite, "Angus Campbell," 
knows that a fiddler needs accompa- 
nists, preferably a guitarist and a pianist 
who know the tunes and can play every- 
thing from a jig to a polka. When Ron ar- 
rived, he had neither. But he is instantly 
likable and by the next afternoon he'd 
met "a couple of nice fellas" who would 
accompany him. 

Asked what contestants do until their 
number is called, he said, "You can go 
off somewhere and practice or you can 
sit and bite your nails. I did a lot of 
both." 

By the end of the week, this gentle 
man who had learned to play the fiddle 
by listening to his father (also self- 
taught) at kitchen dances, madę it to the 
finals. And when the sweet ery of "Big 
John McNeil" and "Jock Tamson's 
Hornpipe" had died away, he was pro- 
claimed the 14th best fiddler in the 
U.S.A. "It was ąuite an adventure," he 
says. 

And it changed his life. 

Richford, hard by the Canadian bor- 
der, was settled in the 18th century by 
loggers, many of them Canadians who 
brought strong backs and traditional 
musie to the new republic. Among their 


Fiddler Ron West practices, left, amid 
the trophies in the tiny musie room ofhis 
home. 
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descendants was Ron West's grandfa- 
ther, Thomas, a farmer by occupation 
and a fiddler by inclination. 

Ron never heard him play, but he can 
well remember listening to his father, 
Charles, wailing into the night at family 
reunions while aunts and uncles and 
cousins and neighbors whirled and 
stomped through the wild patterns of 
ancient dances until much too late on 
Sunday mornings. He now plays his fa- 
ther's fiddle. 

"I loved that musie," he says. "I never 
tired of it, and when I was 13, I traded 
my bicycle, the only one I ever had, for a 
fiddle — it wasn't a good one, but I 
thought it was — and taught myself to 
play." 

He found it extraordinarily difficult. 
He could produce only what he calls 
"awful noises," and his brothers and sis- 
ters insisted that he practice in his bed- 
room. But by the end of the first year he 
could play a few tunes that were recog- 
nizable. 

"My father couldn't help me much," 
he says. "It's hard for someone who 
plays by ear to teach someone else. It 
took a long time to get the notes right. I 
madę mistakes in bowing for years. And 
I still don't hołd my fiddle right." He 
took a giant step toward competence 
when he learned, with the help of a 
friend, how to read musie. He was 45 
years old. 

Like many of his friends, he quit 
school after ninth grade to go to work, 
first for Atlas Plywood Corporation, 
later for Blue Seal Feeds. But he kept 
practicing and in 1945, while playing at 
a "tunk" — a kitchen dance — he met 
Betty. They married in 1947, and began 
the long struggle to raise their children. 

"Musie is a way of sharing," he says. 
"You can't be happy unless you share 
it." And so, even as he and Betty toiled, 
he continued to play for parties and 
weddings. The brides wanted popular 
musie and he obliged, but as the after¬ 
noon wore on, the guests called for jigs 
and reels, polkas and waltzes. 

And did his children, born after World 
War II, watershed years in American 
culture, take up the fiddle? His face 
clouds briefly. "A couple of them picked 
it up," he says, "but they play only for 
their own enjoyment." 

In performance, Ron, now 66, is at 
ease, but serious, his body swaying only 
slightly to the beat. No foot stomping 
here, no brandishing of the fiddle even 
during the wildest breakdown. The at- 
tacks are clean and the notes precise, 
and when called for, as in "Black Velvet 
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Square dance time, above, 
at the Mermaid Lounge in 
Enosburg Falls. Ron West 
has played his fiddle with 
the Country Ramblers at 
this Franklin County 
nightspot virtually every 
Saturday for morę than 20 
years. 


Waltz," the tonę is fiddle sweet. In 1968, 
he entered his first old-time fiddlers' 
contest, the Northeast Fiddlers' Associa- 
tion Regional at Montpelier, and took 
first place. The prize: a trophy and a 
check for $125. 

The next year he won it again, this the 
contest that ąualified him to compete in 
the Nationals at Weiser, and he has 
never looked back. 'Tve been Vermont 
champion several times," he says, "and 
placed first and second in the New Eng- 
lands several times. I took first place 
three years in a row, Senior Division, at 
the Pembroke, Ontario, Champion Old- 
time Fiddlers' and Step Dancing Con¬ 
test." 

The notoriety has not turned his head. 
He calls the roli of honor with humility. 
But his eyes brighten when he talks 
about his invitation to the National Folk 
Festival sponsored by the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. "I don't 
know how they found me," he says, 
"but I got a phone cali one day asking 
me to come down. There'd be fiddlers 
from all over the country, and Indian 
dancers, and folk singers. A two-week 
festival." 

He pauses. "They asked me to bring 
an accompanist, but the only old-time 
piano players I knew were women. Weil, 


I didn't know what kind of crowd it 
would be down there, so I certainly 
couldn't ask a woman to go along. I took 
my son, Jay, who plays guitar." The 
night he arrived, he roamed the festival 
grounds until he found a piano player 
who would accompany him, "a nice 
fella." 

In 1971, fresh from the Nationals, Ron 
took his first steady job as a musician, 
joining Raymond's Country Ramblers, a 
country and western group that plays 
the Mermaid Lounge in Enosburg Falls. 
Except when illness or fiddle contests 
have kept him away, he has played there 
every Saturday night sińce. 

Enosburg Falls, seven miles west of 
Richford, has many claims to famę, but 
among them the most unusual is the 
Dairy Center, a huge complex of ban- 
quet halls, restaurants, dance halls, and 
apartments. At one time, it sported a 
fully eąuipped gymnasium and a mam- 
moth swimming pool. The Mermaid 
Lounge is a long, narrow dance hall 
above what's left of the pool. It is here 
that Ron West carries on a musical tradi- 
tion that is rooted in the culture of me- 
dieval Europę. 

Customers know exactly what they're 
going to get for the $3 cover charge, and 
they love it. The Country Ramblers will 
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play three sets, starting promptly at 9 
p.m. Each set is a mixture of the latest 
country and western hits and polkas 
and jigs. Where else can you get — back- 
to-back — Barbara MandrelPs "I Don't 
Think HI Fali in Love Today" and 
"Mountain Hornpipe?" 

But the highlight of each set is the 
last two dances, sąuare dances with 
Faron Parent, Ron's nephew and lead 
guitar, singing the calls. According to 
Ron, about half the lounge's clientele is 
Canadian. Most come every week, and 
they fly to the dance floor when Faron 
shouts, "Sąuare dance time!" And be- 
fore you can say, "Bow to your partner," 
the Ramblers swing into "Darlin' Nelly 
Gray" and, hardly missing a beat, follow 
it with "Sullivan's Hornpipe." For a few 
minutes the fiddler is king and all's 
right with the world. 

After 40 years of hard labor at Blue 
Seal Feeds, Ron retired in 1987 and 
slipped into a new routine. He and Betty 
start the day with breakfast at the Rich- 
ford Diner, sitting at long tables with 
friends. "I like it," he says. "It gives us a 
chance to visit." Just before 9 o'clock, 
Betty walks to work at their son's fam- 
ily clothing storę and Ron walks home 
to spend the day alone, "doing projects." 
At the moment, he's caning a kitchen 
chair. And doing it well. 

At noon, he meets Betty at the Rich- 
ford Diner for lunch, then goes home 
again. Sometime during the day, he re- 
tires to his musie room, a tiny space 
jammed with a piano, a high-fidelity sys¬ 
tem, and enough gold-plated trophies to 
blind the unwary. Loving cups march 
across the top of the piano in ranks, 
most of them topped with an idealized 
fiddle or shaped like the State of Ver- 
mont. He no longer remembers which 
trophy represents which victory, and it's 
not all that easy to read the inscriptions. 

In the still house, he lifts the fiddle 
out of its case, settles into a rocking 
chair and begins to play: "Mason's 
Apron," perhaps, or "Lamplighter's 
Hornpipe," or "Naomi's fig." 

These are not idle moments. This is 
serious practice. At the next contest, he 
knows he will be judged on authentic- 
ity, on tonę, rhythm, and expression. 
And he strives to play at contest level. 

Every other Thursday, the musie 
room shakes with the happy cries of 
two fiddles and the piano. On those 
nights, he's joined by Don and Pat 
Bernard from down St. Albans way. Pat 
plays a fine old-time piano and Don a 
driving old-time fiddle. Someone says, 
"How about 'Durang Hornpipe?'" and 


they have at it, loud and elear. For them 
this is what musie is all about: exciting 
sound, friendship, and sharing. On alter- 
nate Thursdays, Ron visits the 
Bernards. 

But he has not turned his back on the 
outside world. When the teachers at the 
local elementary school cali, he shows 
up with his fiddle, talks to the children 
softly about old-time musie and plays 
jigs and polkas. "This musie is part of 
our culture," he says. "It's been around 
for hundreds of years and so has the in¬ 
strument it's played on. It's important 
to pass that on." 

For the same reason, he attends the 
monthly meetings of the Northeast Fid- 
dlers' Association. In part, he goes to 
"visit," in part to play, but mostly to 
help the youngsters who have come to 
learn the tunes, the phrasings, the bow- 
ings that he struggled so hard to learn 
by himself. The association held its 
25th contest last fali in Barre. 

The tempo is beginning to slow these 
days. He doesn't enter as many con- 
tests, although he won at Stark, New 
Hampshire, last fali. He has 15 fiddles 
and he talks about giving them away. 
And sometimes it's hard to make his 
fiddle heard above the thunder of the 
Country Ramblers on Saturday nights. 
He entered the contest at Pembroke last 
fali, but didn't make it to the finals. "No 
matter," he says, "I met some nice peo- 
ple and had a good time. Pil try again 
next year." ofr 


Eliot Tozer is a freelance writer from Tap- 
pan, New York, who has written on sub- 
jects as diverse as puffins, town bands and 
commercial flower growing. 


Above, West and his wije, Betty, with 
waitress Doreen Marshia at the 
Richford Diner, where the Wests are 
regulars. 

Below, Ron heads up Richford's main 
Street, fiddle in hand. 
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Flowering 
Worlds 

Display Gardens 
Offer a Season 
Of Bęauty, 

A Source of Advice 

Photographed by Alan L. Graham 

lower gardens are places to escape to, soothing 
havens that speak to us in many ways. Gardens 
have been used as literary metaphors for a well- 
tended human life, for a balanced society, and for 
that cosmic harmony we desire so persistently, and which just as 
persistently seems to elude us. According to the Book of Genesis, 
we were evicted from a garden once, reluctantly. Perhaps Ver- 
mont's long winters are reason enough that Vermonters return 
each summer to their little plots of soil, to dig, to dream and to 
create beauty. 
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Lupines, Horsford Gardens and Nursery, Charlotte. 


















Below, front top: Meadowsweet Herb 
Farm, North Shrewsbury; Chicago 
Peace Rosę at Floral Gates Nursety; 
horticultuńst Mauńce Kahn at 
Park-McCullough House, North 
Bennington. 






Vermont's morę than 30 commercial display 
gardens offer reasonably priced plants, garden- 
ing advice, and themselves as quiet oases of 
beauty. They rangę from smali and specialized 
to expanses of flowers that cover acres and 
bloom from April to September. The variety is 
as rich as the interests of the gardeners. At Olal- 
lie Daylily Gardens in South Newfane, day libes 
are the specialty, as they are at Vermont Day 
Lilies in Greensboro. Early in the season, the 
Mettowee Mili Nursery in Dorset has gardens 
of blooming oriental poppies. The Vermont 
Wildflower Farm in Charlotte offers informa- 
tion on wildflowers, plus seeds should visitors 
want to grow their own. And Perennial Plea- 
sures in East Hardwick grows old-fashioned 
perennial flowers and herbs that were the Sta¬ 
ples of 17th, 18th and 19th century gardens. 

Many gardens, such as Horsford's in Char¬ 
lotte, offer classes in horticultural skills. Mead¬ 
owsweet Herb Farm in North Shrewsbury has 
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herb gardens tailored to specific themes, such 
as wedding or kitchen use, plus a garden de- 
signed to educate yisitors about herb varieties. 
Almost all the gardens offer advice on selecting, 
planting, and caring for flowers. And all of them 
are the products of the unstinting labor and cre- 
ative impulses of their owners. 

On assignment for us last summer, photogra- 
pher Alan Graham sampled Vermont's display 
gardens, and on these pages we offer a look at 
what he found. Graham's suggestions: 

• Make repeat visits to gardens you like. 
Blooms ehange over the season and you'11 see 

I different flowers each time you go. Most gar- 
dencrs make it their goal to have something in 
bloom at all times. 

• Don't be shy. Gardeners like to share their 
knowledge. Ask ąuestions and be ready to 

, f . I leam. 

• Sample morę than one garden. Each has its 
s I own personality and particular kind of beauty. 




Left, Manj and Glcnn Filgate's Flo- 
ral Gates Nursery in Guilford, built 
with care over morę than a decade, 
grows morę than 400 varieties of 
flowers. Top , Asiatic lilies at Floral 
Gates; above f gloriosa daisies at 
Perennial Pleasures Nursery; Fast 
Flardwick. 
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Right, black-eyed 
Susans, phlox and 
purple loosestńfe, 
Underhill. Below, 
privet hedges sur- 
round flowers at 
Hildene in Man¬ 
chester. Bottom, 
luxuriant shrubs 
are a specialty at 
Rocky Dale Gardens 
in Bristol. 





As the following list shows, there are display 

gardens in virtually every part of Vermont. For 

morę information, check locally or contact the 

Vermont Department of Agriculture, 116 State 

Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, (802) 828-2500. 

Northern Gardens 

Cady's Falls Nursery, Morrisville, 888-5559. 
Old-fashioned, unusual perennials. 

Evergreen Gardens of Vermont, Waterbury Cen¬ 
ter, 244-8523. Perennials, annuals. 

Hamlen's Garden Center, Swanton, 868-4255. 
Specialists in water gardening. 

Hollister Hill Nursery, Plainfield, 454-7725. 
Flowering perennials and herbs. 

Horsford Gardens and Nursery, Charlotte, 425- 
2811. Flower, herb gardens; garden shop. 

Labour of Love Landscaping and Nursery, 
Glover, 525-6695. Perennials, shop and stu¬ 
dio. 

Perennial Pleasures Nursery, East Hardwick, 
472-5104. Old-fashioned perennials and 
herbs, gift and garden shop. 

Rocky Dale Gardens, Bristol, 453-2782. Peren¬ 
nials, dwarf conifers, unusual trees and 
shrubs. 

Spates the Florist and Landscaping, Newport, 
334-8330. Greenhouse. 

Stone's Throw Gardens, East Craftsbury, 586- 
2805. Heritage roses, lilies, hardy perennials. 

Sunnymead Gardens, Hinesburg, 482-3436. 
Hardy perennials, ornamental grasses set 
among beautiful rock outcrops. 

UVM Horticultural Research Center, South 
Burlington, 658-9166. Crab apples, lilacs, 
perennial display garden. 

Vermont Day Lilies, North Greensboro, 533- 
2609. Many day lily varieties. 

Vermont Flower Farm, Marshfield, 426-3505. 
Hardy lilies, herbs, annuals, perennials. 

Vermont Wildflower Farm, Charlotte, 425- 
3500. Wildflowers, gift shop. 

Central Gardens 

The Christmas Tree Barn, North Clarendon, 
775-4585. Perennials, herbs, gift shop. 

Edgeview Antiąue Rosę Garden, Brandon, 247- 
6095. 175 varieties of antiąue rosę plants. No 
roses for sale. Gift shop. 

Meadowsweet Herb Farm, North Shrewsbury, 
492-3565. Herb gardens with special themes: 
kitchen, wedding, herb identification. 

Pinewood Garden Center, Brandon, 247-3388. 
Perennials, annuals, trees and shrubs in park- 
like atmosphere. 

Talbots' Herb and Perennial Farm, Hartland, 
436-2085. Plants and flowers. 

Vermont Everlastings, Thetford Center, 785- 
2604. Perennial display gardens. 

Southern Gardens 

Ashwood Nursery, Shaftsbury, 442-3983. 
Perennials, herbs, annuals, trees and shrubs. 

Equinox Yalley Nursery, Manchester, 362-2610. 
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Perennials, herbs, gift shop. Specializing in 
rock garden conifers. 

Floral Gates Nursery, Guilford, 257-7406. 
Workshops, perennials and shrubs. Garden 
viewing by appointment. 

Hildene, Manchester, 362-1788. Historie man- 
sion, formal gardens. Admission charged. 

Homestead Garden Center, Bondville, 297- 
2714. Perennials. 

Mettowee Mili Nursery, Dorset, 325-3007. 
Hardy perennials. Large oriental poppy dis¬ 
play, late May-early June. 

Olallie Daylily Gardens, South Newfane, 348- 
6614. Day lilies, perennials, annuals. 

Park-McCullough Museum, North Benning- 
ton, 442-5441. Perennials, herbs, gift shop. 
Admission charged. 

Putney Nursery, Putney, 387-5577. Perennials, 
herbs, gift shop. 

South Hill Farm, Ludlow, 228-5424. 400 vari- 
eties of perennials. Specializing in heirloom 
plants. 

Vermont Perennial Gardens, Andover, 875- 
2604. Display gardens in natural setting. ctfo 



Top, artfnl landscaping at Stone's 
Throw Gardens in East Craftsburif. 
Above, the rich hues of achillea at 
Hollister Hill Nurseri / in Plainfield. 
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INNS ANI) OUTINGS 



VACATIONING 

Down on the Farm 


A Real Taste of the Country 


By JOYCE ROGERS WOLKOMIR 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


I T is 4:30 on a Sunday aftemoon at the 
Rodgers Dairy Farm in West Glover. 
The ''girls" — 40 light brown Jersey 
cows and a couple of Holsteins — are 
marching into the barn for milking. But 
some of the farm hands are clearly ama- 
teurs. 

Josh Luxenberg, 7, of Baltimore, Mary¬ 
land, is tossing out hay, demonstrating to 
his two younger cousins from Boston — 
first-timers on a farm — just how experi- 
enced a dairyman he is. His sister, Jill, 5, 
plops down on a hay mound to pet the 
bam's resident six-week-old kittens. 

Josh's father, Steve Luxenberg, an edi- 
tor at the Washington Post, picks up a 
pitchfork to help out. Steve's wife, Mary 
Jo Kirschman, a social worker who is 
now a full-time mother, is hooking the 
cows in their stalls. As musie pours out of 
a radio hanging from the rafters, Mary Jo 
says to a visitor: "It's a very mellow 
bam." 

Mellow and unusual. The Rodgers 
Dairy Farm is one of a handful of working 
Vermont farms that take in guests, let- 
ting them experience farm life firsthand. 
City shekers, suburbanites, and Disney- 
World-weary children can taste a way of 
life that is vanishing. The farms rangę 
from full-time dairy operations where 



children can milk cows, gather eggs, and 
ride a tractor, to bed-and-breakfast farms 
with beef cattle, sheep, or — in two cases 
— Alpine goats. Costs vary, but the re- 
sults are the same: rejuvenation, country- 
style. 

'Tt's like going back to Grandma's 
house," says Steve Luxenberg, "only 
Grandma never had a farm like this." 

Steve commutes three hours every day 
between Baltimore and Washington, D.C. 
He and Mary Jo decided three years ago 
that they wanted a real family vacation. "I 
don't hke lying around," says Mary Jo. "I 
want to be part of the system that makes 
things work." After shopping for farm va- 
cations, they decided the Rodgers farm 
sounded like "a real farm." They liked it 
so much, they have returned every year. 


lnvestigating the 
bam life at 
Rodgers Dairi / 
Fann in West 
Glover, above. 
Opposite , bńng 
ing in the black- 
bemj haruest at 
Rochester's Lib¬ 
erty Hill Fann. 
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The farm goes back to 1850, when Jim 
Rodgers' great-great-great uncle migrated 
from Scotland and built the house where 
Jim and Nancy — and their guests — bve. 
It is the house where Jim grew up. In the 
early 1960s, his mother started taking in 
guests. Jim and Nancy, who married a 
year after they both graduated from Bar¬ 
ton Academy, continued that tradition 
when they bought the house from his 
mother 11 years ago. But nonę of the 
Rodgers children — Marsha, 24; Chris, 22; 
or Craig, 14 — plans to work the farm. 
"You can't blame them," says Jim. "It's a 
lot of hard work for what you get out of 
it." 

They , ve had guests from as close as Bar¬ 
ton (a local resident asked if his children 
could spend a day at the Rodgers' "to ex- 
perience a real farm"), and as far away as 
Singapore (two young women who pre- 
pared a Chinese meal for the Rodgers). 

One irresistible attraction is the ani- 
mals, and kids have their favorites. Nicole 
Buzzell, 10, from Leominster, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, is visiting the farm with her 
father, Randy, and her eight-year-old 
brother. She likes gathering the eggs from 
the hen house. First, she catches a 
chicken and strokes it. Then she picks up 
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A day at Liberty Hill 
Farm: heading for 
sotne tubing on the 
nearby Wbite River, 
top, and getting to 
know the livestock, 
above. 


an egg. "They lay brown eggs because 
they're brown chickens," she explains. 

Her father is manager of a valve manu- 
facturing plant in Massachusetts. He first 
brought his kids up in 1990. "On the way 
home, they wanted to know if they could 
come up next year," says Randy. So they 
did. 

In the huge farmhouse kitchen, Nancy 
whips up three meals a day for her guests, 
who can sit on bar stools that Nancy 
painted black and white like Holstein 
cows, and admire the stencil border of 
cows that she added recently to her 
kitchen walls. 

In 1990, Family Ciicle magazine gave 
the farm a "Family Resort of the Year 
Award." Peter and Barbara Ferenz, who 
are here from Long Island for a second 
time, would concur. Last year they also 
took their children to Disney World. 
"This year we gave the kids a choice — 
Disney World or Rodgers Farm," says Pe¬ 
ter. "There was no ąuestion — Rodgers 
Farm." 

• 

Ninety miles to the south, in 
Rochester, is Liberty Hill Farm. Bcth and 
Bob Kennett and their two sons, Tom, 14, 
and David, 13, work the 106-acre farm 
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bordered by the White River. They take in 
guests year-round. 

This Sunday morning, a crowd of 16 
convivial people sit around the two break- 
fast tables, helping themselves to the 
blueberry pancakes and bacon that Beth 
and two helpers are turning out. Mean- 
while, the children have bolted down 
breakfast and sprinted out to the barn, 
where Bob Kennett and his sons are milk- 
ing and feeding the cows. 

Matthew Hintermeister, 13, from Oys- 
ter Bay, Long Island, announces: ''They 
start milking the cows at 6 and you can 
milk them by hand — that's fun." But he 
and his 7-year-old sister, Jessica, and their 
friend Chad Vossen, 13, from Cold Spring 
Harbor, New York, ąuickly climb a ladder 
to the bam's hay loft, the home of a litter 
of newbom kittens. 

"It's different from where we live," says 
Chad, who loves the loft and its winding 
passageways. Matthew agrees: 'They let 
you do everything! They don't restrain 
you." 

Matthew marvels at the work of farm- 
ing. "We see Bob going out at 5 a.m.," he 
says. "He always has to be here. If the cow 
isn't milked just one time, she can get a 
disease." 



Beth Kennett, ahove, 
and herfamily make 
surę Liberty Hill 
farm vacations are 
homestyle, from the 
accommodations to 
the cuisine. 


His father, Hank Hintermeister, who 
owns a chain of restaurants, has been 
coming here with his kids for seven years. 
"This is a part of life that children from 
Long Island and New York City have 
never seen," he says. On one visit, the 
Hintermeisters watched a calf's birth at 6 
a.m. "It was an incredible experience for 
the kids," says Hank. 

Ever the businessman, he knows just 
how Liberty Hill Farm is doing. "Bob's 
farm is number one in production per 
cow for any Vermont farm milking only 
twice a day," says Hank. "Even so, I don't 
see how the farm business can survive. If 
they dicbYt take in guests, they'd have to 
go out of farming." 

The Kennetts agree. "About seven 
years ago, milk prices dropped drasti- 
cally," says Beth. "We had to do some- 
thing or lose the farm." Their neighbors 
told them to take in guests. 

"At first we thought we were a bed- 
and-breakfast, but Hank, who came the 
year we started, told us we were a farm 
vacation," says Beth. 

Beth grew up in Maine on a farm that 
had been in her family for nine genera- 
tions. Bob lived on a farm in New Hamp- 
shire, where his ancestors settled in the 
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Country Inns and B&Bs 



Circle Reader Service Number 128 


Our Recipe for 
The Perfect Country Inn 


► A stałely hilltop mansion 

► Quieł seclusion 

* Perennial gardens 

► In-ground pool 

* Panoramie views 


* Romantic in-room fireplaces 

* Spacious parlors 

► Anticjues 

* Comfortable, airy guest rooms 

► Elegant, but casual, dining 


Juniper Hill Inn 4L 

Juniper Hill Road, Windsor, VT 05089 
(800) 359-2541 / (802) 674-5273 



Exit 16 on L89, Burlington/Colchester, VT (802) 655'6177 


Ali the Charm of a Vermont Country Inn, 
the Service of a Top Quality Hotel 
...and 100 % Satisfaction Quaranteed ! 


Whether your travel plans are for business or pleasure, 
you’11 love the value you get at the Hampton Inn! 

• Free Continental Breakfast 

• Indoor Pool / Jacuzzi / Fitness Center 

• Spacious rooms with spectacular mountain views 

• Fireplace lobby with sunken living room 

• Free local calls 

• Free HBO and ESPN ^ Se, 


Rated “Top 9” out of 300 
Hampton Inns nationwide! 


' SC0 ^Pa"1''O 

" A ^Habfe a9es 
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1730s. After graduating from college — 
Bob majored in agricultural science and 
Beth in elementary education — they 
started shopping for farms. On a visit to 
Bob ; s family, who had moved to Addison, 
Vermont, they saw Liberty Hill Farm. 
"We thought it was beautiful and prayed 
one day that we'd have a farm just like it," 
says Beth. But no farm seemed right. They 
were about to give up when an Addison 
real estate agent said he had a farm they 
had to see. Tired, they said no. He per- 
sisted, so they went. It was Liberty Hill, 
the one they had really wanted. "As soon 
as I saw the farm, I started screaming my 
head off," says Beth. 

The farm is a beauty, nestled in the nar- 
row valley of the White River and sur- 
rounded by mountains. Recently a 
Japanese family from Tokyo were guests. 
The husband was a corporate business¬ 
man, assigned for a year to a Manhattan 
office. He and his wife and their son, 7, 
and daughter, 13, lived in a Tokyo high- 
rise and had rented a high-rise apartment 
in New York City. 

"When they arrived, our two boys had 
just come back from picking blackberries, 
and they offered them to the family," says 
Beth. The Japanese were overwhelmed. 
"They could not imagine going out your 
front door to a hill where you picked 
blackberries," says Beth. Every morning 
of their stay, they would ask: "Please, very 


much, may we have the baskets?" And 
off they would go to pick blackberries. 

Like the Rodgers farm, the Kennetts 
have a plethora of animals. Besides the 
108 Holsteins (51 milkers and 57 heifers), 
they have a 12-year-old collie named 
Lassie and a chestnut horse called Beauty. 
Tom Kennett likes to experiment with 
raising smali animals. Last summer he 
had 20 turkeys, a pig named McKenzie, a 
variety of rabbits, and several exotic 
breeds of chicken, as well as a flock of 
Rhode Island Reds. 

"Parents often arrive here with a list of 
to-dos, like going on the alpine slide," 
says Beth. "But once the kids see the 
farm, they tell their parents they're stay- 
ing right here." 

• 

Up in Vermont's northwest comer, in 
Enosburg Falls, is another family farm va- 
cation site. But there's a difference: the 
owner is a city slicker, Sid Berkson, who 
grew up in Montreal with one wish: to 
live on a farm. 

"I used to raise chickens and ducks in a 
third floor apartment," says Sid. "They'd 
jump out the window and Pd have to 
chase them." Fresh out of high school, he 
bought a flock of sheep to go into the feta 
cheese business. He loved bottle-feeding 
orphaned lambs. 

The cheese business flopped. But Sid, 
who began working in a dress factory at 


age 13, soon became extremely success- 
ful in the garment business. Still, his love 
of farming never died. "I came down to 
visit Vermont 30 years ago and fell in love 
with the place," he says. 

Sid now owns four adjacent farms in 
Enosburg Falls and has retired from the 
fashion business, making Berkson Farms 
his main residence. Because he always 
loved to visit farms as a child, he has 
turned one into a vacation site, with an 
experienced farm couple, Dick and 
Joannę Keesler, as hosts. 

"WeVe been here over five years," says 
Dick, who grew up in New York State 
and began working on a farm when he 
was 11. Joannę grew up in Lincoln, Yer¬ 
mont, and her family has lived in the 
State for generations. Their most exotic 
guest was from Tasmania. "He just 
showed up one night with his suitease 
and said 'Bloody big barn!'" says Dick. 
"He was a food chemist on his way from 
Montreal to New York City." 

Guests can feed the chickens, ducks, 
swans, rabbits, goats, and sheep that live 
in the field next to the house. Or they can 
walk through the meadow a ąuarter mile 
to the dairy farm owned by Sid. 

Sid also gives tours of his "ranch," so 
guests can see the exotic animals, includ- 
ing a herd of fallow deer ("the futurę 
meat," declares Sid), Polish Top Hats 
(continued on page 81) 
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Country Inns and B&Bs 


The Newhart show madę us 
famous. But it’s the way we 
welcome our guests that 
you will always remember. 
Cordial pub, cozy rooms 
and fine country farę. 

4 WAYBURY INN ¥ 

Route 125, E. Middlebury, VT 05740 1-800-348-1810 • 802-388-4015 


Circle Reader Service Number 153 
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Blueberry Hill 

A secluded inn, 
for all seasons, 
in the heart of the 
Green Mountain 
National Forest. 

Goshen, VT 05733 
800-448-0707 
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West Km Codge 

A Country Inn with farmhouse charm. 
Perfect for your vacation, family re 
union, smali party or reception. Home 
of West Rker Stables, center for English 
Riding. We are close to summer musie 
festinals, craft, antiąue and flea 
markets. Bed & Breakfast or Dinner- 
included plan. Featured in Best Places 
to Stay in New England. 
innkeepers: Jack & Gili Winner. 

RD1, Box 693, Newfane, VT 05345 
(802) 365-7745 

Circle Reader Service Number 203 
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ESCAPE TO A VERMONT MOUNTA1NTOP HIDEAWAY * 

A friendly welcome awaits you at The Black Bear Inn. At 2000 ft. above the valley 
floor, our mountaintop Country Inn offers fresh, elear air in a pristine wilderness set- 
ting. All rooms have private bath & TV, many with flowered balconies and views. 
Enjoy Country Inn dining at its best with fuli country breakfasts and romantic 
candlelight dinners featuring freshly baked breads. Many miles of enchanting woodland 
walking and hiking trails. Guided naturę walks available. Heated pool. Golf & tennis 
nearby. Attractive packages. 

the Blach Bear Inn 

The Essence of Vermont Hospitality 
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Windham Hill Inn 

Turice judged one of 

AMERICAN 10 BEST INNS, 

the Innkeepers describe this ertraordinary 
Inn as "a feeling morę than a place n . . . come ' 
see %vhat they mean this summer. 

Windham Hill Inn 

Bo* VL, 

Toumsherui, VT 05359 
(802) 874-4080 
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Summer ”Inn" Yermont 



lufo.: 802 - 228-4846 
Res.i 800 - 223-4846 


fTJic, tnc/rie f/\asc 

Gracious Village Inn at the base 
of Okeino Mountain. Beautiful 
guestrooms, Whirlpool tubs, 
candlelight breakfasts. 
Magnificent fireplace suites. 

Inn bikes, golf, tennis, horse- 
back riding. Murder Mystery 
and Package Weekends. 


13 Pleasant St., Ludlow, VT 05149 
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An elegant Victorian inn with antiąuefilled guest rooms. 
Superb candlelight dinners and 
champagne Sunday brunch in exquisite surroundings. 
Historie 7A Arlington, VT 05250 
(800) 443-9442 Sandee & Bob Ellis, Innkeepers (802) 375-6532 
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The Empire of 

ICE CREAM 


M y youngest son, Sam, is a 
lighthearted guy. At age two, 
he loves to chatter and will 
bend the ear of anyone who 
will listen. Everything makes him laugh. 
Everything, that is, except ice cream. 

Put a bowl of ice cream in front of Sam 
and the smile leaves his face. He takes up 
a spoon and digs in in silence, a slight 
frown wrinkling his brow. To Sam, ice 
cream is serious business. 

Ice cream is serious business, at least it 
is in Vermont, where Ben and Jerry's, 
Page's Ice Cream, The Real Scoop, The Se- 
ward Family, and Wilcox Dairy do about 
$90 million worth of scooping each year. 
Some of that ice cream is shipped out of 
State, and, of course, some of us do eat ice 
cream madę out of State — but all to- 
gether we each eat something close to 26 
pints of ice cream a year. That's a pint ev- 
ery two weeks. Sound familiar? 

Wilcox Dairy in Manchester is proba- 
hly the oldest ice cream maker in the 
State,* they've been churning out flavors 
sińce 1928. Another old-timer is The Se- 
wmi Family, whose dairy bar on Route 7 
in Rutland started serving in 1946. Then 
there's Ben and Jerry's Homemade, the up- 
start that is out-producing and out-selling 
everyone else. These are all ice creams 
you can find in supermarkets and mom 
and pop shops. 

In Brattleboro and Bcllows Falls, you 
can enjoy all-Vermont-made ice cream 
from The Real Scoop shop ; you can get 
that same ice cream from Scoop II in 
Marlboro and The Scoop Shop in Waits- 
field or Warren. In West Brattleboro, you 
can sink your teeth into Page's Ice Cream 
at Pagc's Restaurant and Ice Cream Parlor. 


The Coolest Desserts 
For the Hot test Season 



By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Hanson Carroll 

In Woodstock, try the flavors at Mountain 
Creamery,- in Fair Haven, Sweet Scoops 
makes old-fashioned ice cream and sells it 
from an old-fashioned ice cream parlor 
counter. And in Burlington, there's the 
University of Vermont ; s ice cream, avail- 
able ordy at its dairy bar on campus. 

Fil be the first to admit that one of my 
favoritc parenting rcsponsibilities is 
teaching my children how to lick their 
cones to avoid drips. I'm very partial to 
cones (as long as the kids don't insist on 
jimmies, which 1 think taste like chalk), 


but what I appreciate most about ice 
cream is how well it lends itself to glori- 
ously excessive, impossibly easy to make 
desserts. 

I used to cook in a fraternity. There I 
discovered that the very best date-night 
dessert I could serve was an ice cream pie. 
I would make up a couple of dozen gra¬ 
ham cracker crusts. Then I softened gal- 
lons of mint chocolate chip ice cream and 
piled it in. Then I froze the pies. Before 
serving, Pd pipę out some whipped cream 
or drizzle a little chocolate sauce on each 
slice. The result was a dessert far greater 
than the sum of its parts. 

In later years Pve added a layer of choco¬ 
late truffle to my ice cream pie and substi- 
tuted a chocolate crust for the graham 
crackers. It's a great pie. 

I picked up some parfait glasses at a 
yard sale and now I have a tremendous 
amount of fun creating parfaits with ice 
cream and crushed fruit sauces, and some- 
times crushed cookies (like the thin mint 
cookies from the Girl Scouts). Assemble it 
a few hours before serving and freeze. Let 
your parfaits sof ten for 10 to 20 minutes 
before serving. The only difficult part of 
this dessert is finding the parfait glasses. 

I also like to make ice cream bombes, 
desserts that were once the ragę in Paris. 
These are ridiculously easy to make. All 
you do is select a mold or bowl with a nice 
shape. Smooth a layer of ice cream in the 
mold and freeze. When that layer is solid, 
add another layer of a different ice cream. 
Freeze again. Usually three layers of differ¬ 
ent ice creams — all in contrasting colors 
and flavors — are all you have room for. 
To serve, simply unmold onto a platter, 
slice and serve. You don't even have to 
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VERMONT PLANTSMEN ASSOCIATION 

Integrity and character before price and profit. 
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xiMeadowsweet 
Herb Fartru 

729 Mount Holly Road 
Na Shrewsbury, VT 05738 

Jur Herb Barn overflows with 
tantalizing Fragrances & Flavors 
Wreaths • Dried Flowers • Books 
Herb Plants & Scented Geraniums 
Seasonings • Seeds and morę 
Display Gardens 

Open Daily • 802/492-3565 
Sencl $1 for mail order catalog 
“Meadowsweet makes the heart merrie, 
delighteth the senses" 

Circle Reader Service Number 132 


A NICE PLACE 
TO VISIT 
12 Greenhouses 
650 Varieties of Perennials 
130 Varieties of Herbs 
Unusual Annuals and Geraniums 
Houseplants • Orchids 
“A GARDENERS GIFT SHOP” 

EQUINOX VALLEY NURSERY ~ 

Historie Rte. 7A (2 miles south ‘ 
of village) Manchester, VT 
362-2610 

Circle Reader Service 
Number 184 




DALE 



GARDENS 


Specializing 

in 

perennials 

and 

in 

\ unusual 
trees and 
shrubs. 


802-453-2782 • Open 9 to 6, closed Tues. 
Rte. 116, 1-1/2 miles north of Bństol Village 
62 Rock Dale Rd., Bristol, VT 05443 
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Qates 

Potted Perennials and 5 acres of Display Gardens. 400 
plus varieties. 11 years certified. 

Open: May, June - 8am to 4pm, 
closed Sundays. July, August, 

Sept - Saturday or by appt. 

Located at Sweet Pond State 
Park, Guilford, VT 05301. For 
map to nursery stop at Guilford 
Country Storę, 2 miles south at 
Bratt on Rte. 5, or write Mary 
Filgate, RD3, Box 305, Guilford, 

VT (802) 257-7406. 

Circle Reader Service 
Number 185 



Hollister Hill Nursery 

We offer over 350 vańeties of hardy, healthy 
perennials, grown here at our nursery. 

802-454-7725 

Box 520, Plainfield 
Vermont 05667 

Take Rt. 2 east through 
Plainfield Village; turn 
left after BP gas station 
onto Hollister Hill Road; 
after 1.5 miles bear left; 
then turn right after 0.5 
miles; the Nursery is 
located at the Hollister 
Hill Farm 0.3 miles fnom 
last turn. 

Circle Reader 
Service Number 123 




^ ^c/iewood ffarr/e/M 
Quality plants for 
Yermont Gardeners 


Located on Route 7 South 
Brandon, VT 05733 
(802) 247-3388 

Circle Reader 
Service Number 138 
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,5^7 l>ick - Your -° wn 

STRAWBERRlfeŚ 



CATAMOUNT CART 

Beautiful solid white oak. 
Exceptional ąuality & durability. 

w : }J J une to Early July ^ vT j 

*^Sugar Hollow Berry Farm 



lU r^g^ fL - - Mortise & tenon joinery 



\ less Steel hardware 

Rt. 7, Pittsford, Yermont 

- Just south of Sawdi’s Restaurant - 



Rmł vf 'f;" 

For picking Picking Season Hours 

conditions cali 9am to 7pm, 

1-800-834-9900 Monday - Friday 

in State or 9am to 6pm, 

802-758-2100. Saturday & Sunday 



f° r eas Y access 

^ y\ Free and handling 

Brochure 3 yr. guarantee 


- Containers provided - 



CATAMOUNT CART, 1-800-444-0056 

P.O. Box 365, Shelbume Falls, MA 01370 
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ICE CREAM 


know how to boil water to make this lux- 
urious dessert. 

Tm not as serious about ice cream as 
my son Sam is, but I do have my obses- 
sions. I don't think you can cali the pur- 
suit of the ultimate cookie base for an ice 
cream sandwich a critical undertaking, 
but I do admit to a certain dedication to 
the ąuest. 

Sam, of course, takes my kitchen exper- 
iments ąuite seriously. Here are two of his 
favorites. Don't try these at home unless 
you have a freezer that holds food at 
around 0°F. The freezer compartment of 
most refrigerators won't let the ice cream 
get sufficiently hard. 

Recipes 

Chocolate Raspberry Truffle Pie 

A smooth chocolate ganache is sand- 
wiched between creamy, rich ice cream. 
You can make it with any flavor combina- 
tions you want. I think the raspberry and the 
mocha variations are particularly delicious. 

Pie 

V/z cups chocolate wafer cookie crumbs 
6 tablespoons butter, melted 
2 pints chocolate, vanilla, or raspberry ice 
cream (or a combination), slightly soft- 
ened 

Truffle Layer 

1 teaspoon instant espresso or coffee powder 

2 tablespoons hot water 

6 ounces semi-sweet chocolate 
8 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons raspberry liąueur 

Raspberry Sauce 

10-ounce package frozen raspberries, 
thawed 

2 tablespoons powdered sugar 
1 tablespoon raspberry liąueur 

To make the pie crust, combine the 
cookie crumbs with the melted butter until 
evenly moistened. Sprinkle evenly over the 
bottom of a 9-inch or 10-inch pie piąte, then 
press firmly into place. Freeze for at least 30 
minutes. 

To make the truffle layer, dissolve the 
coffee powder in the hot water in the top of a 
double boiler set over hot, not boiling, wa¬ 
ter. Add the chocolate, cover, and allow the 
chocolate to melt. When the chocolate is 
melted, beat with a hand-held mixer until 
smooth. Add the butter, a smali piece at a 
time, while continuing to beat. When all the 
butter has been added, beat in the liąueur. 
Leave over hot water while you assemble 
the pie. 

Remove the crust from the freezer. Add 
one pint of the softened ice cream and 
spread evenly in the crust. Use a knife to 
compact the ice cream and smooth the top. 
Pour the warm truffle layer over, cover with 
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plastic wrap, and freeze until firm, at least 1 
hour. 

When the truffle layer is firm, add the sec- 
ond pint of ice cream, again using a knife to 
compact the ice cream and smooth the top. 
Freeze for at least 4 hours before serving. 

To make the raspberry sauce, combine 
the thawed berries, sugar, and liąueur in a 
blender and puree. Press the sauce through a 
strainer and discard the seeds. 

Remove the pie from the freezer 10 to 20 
minutes before serving. Pour a few table- 
spoons of the raspberry sauce over each serv- 
ing. Serves 6 to 8. 

Variation: Mocha Ice Cream Pie. Use cof- 
fee ice cream or a combination of coffee and 
chocolate for the pie and coffee liąueur in 
the chocolate truffle layer. 


Ultimate Ice Cream Sandwiches 

The best thing about making your own 
ice cream sandwiches is that you can choose 
your filling. Ice creams with crunchy nut or 
candy mix-ins are wonderful here, as are 
berry ice creams and coffee ice cream. But, of 
course, even vanilla is divine. 

4 ounces semi-sweet chocolate 

'A cup butter 

1 3 A cups all-purpose flour 

% teaspoon baking soda 

V* teaspoon salt 

A cup brown sugar 

x h cup white sugar 

1 egg 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
% cup milk 
3 pints ice cream 

Preheat the oven to 350°F. Grease an 
edged 15-inch baking sheet. 

Combine the chocolate and butter in a 
smali saucepan and melt over Iow heat. Set 
asidc to cool slightly. 

In a mixing bowl, combine the flour, bak¬ 
ing soda, salt, sugars, egg, vanilla and milk. 
Beat until smooth. Add the chocolate and 
butter and beat until smooth. 

Pour the batter into the greased cookie 
sheet and spread to fili to the edges ; smooth 
the top. Bakę for about 15 minutes, until the 
top feels firm and brownie shrinks away 
from the sides of the pan. 

Cool on a wire rack for 10 minutes. Then 
tum out from the pan onto two racks placed 
side by side. Cool completely. 

Soften the ice cream until it is easily 
scooped. 

Cut the brownie in half. Place half on a 
baking sheet. Scoop the ice cream onto the 
brownie, press out any air pockets, and 
smooth with a knife. Place the second 
brownie layer on top. Wrap in plastic wrap 
and freeze for at least 4 hours. 

To serve, remove from the freezer and cut 
into 12 portions. Any portions not immedi- 
ately eaten can be wrapped in plastic wrap 
and stored in the freezer for up to a month. 
Makes 12 sandwiches. zjQn 


Meet atYeimonfs crossroads! 


Thatcher Brook Inn's unique "cross¬ 
roads" location means easy access to 
Vermont's spectacular spring and sum- 
mer fun. Visit Ben & Jerry's factory 
headquarters storę, the Cold Hollow 
Cider Mili and Green Mountain 
Chocolate Factory, all next door. Enjoy 
spring skiing as we wind down the win- 
ter and prepare for the sugaring season 
and the summer beyond. 

ENJOY: 

*+ the guestrooms, decorated in a Laura 
Ashley style 

** award-winning Country French cui- 
sine in our cozy, candlelit dining 
rooms 


Ask about our value packed Gourmet 
Getaway packages. 



I 89, Exit 10 
Waterbury - Stowe 


1 - 800 - 292-5911 

Canada 

1 - 800 - 336-5911 

Share the Romance ... 
the History ... the Victorian 
Country Elegance ... 
Award-Winning Gourmet 
Dining and... 
Gracious Hospitality. 


the welcome of Bailey's Fireside 
Tavern or Stedman's Study 

the ambience of an historically 
acclaimed, beautifully restored 
Yictorian mansion. 
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The Spirit of Christmas 
Year-Round 


Christmas 
Daijs 


We feature 

SANTA COLLECTIBLES 
by American Artists 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Snów 
Village and Heritage Village 

• Glass Omaments by Radko 

• Carolers by Byers’ Choice 

• Lizzie High® and Annalee Dolls 

• Cats Meow Village 

Musie Boxes • Nativity Sets • Tree Tops 
Unusual Omaments • Gifts for All Seasons 


Located on Historie Route 7 A 
between Manchester and Arlington, Vt. 
Open Daily 9:30 am-5:30 pm 
(802) 362-2516 
AmEx / Visa / MC / Discover 


-■ 3 
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Dale Helms 

CABINETMAKER 

P.O. Box 331 
Ryegate, Vermont 05042 
802 584 3169 

"Custom furniture 
finely crafted" 


Brochure Available 



Andrea Chesman regularly writes Vermont 
Life's food column. 
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uechee 

VERMONT 

Chamber of Commerce 


IN THE HE ART OF 
NEW ENGLAND’S 
YACATION LAND 


For brochure cali or write: 


P.O. Box 106 • Quechee, VT 05059 

802 / 295-7900 
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TIMBER 

YILLAGE 



ANTIQUE CENTER 
COUNTRY STORĘ 
ARTS & CRAFTS 

OPEN YEAR ROUND • 7 DAYS A WEEK 


VERMONT’S SHOPPING 
& DINING ATTRACTION 


For morę information cali or write us: 
P.O. Box 0730 Quechee, Vt. 05059 


1-802-295-1550 
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Being Close To Ali 
The Attractions Makes 
Us An Attraction 

Kids 
Stay 
Free 



Quechee Gorge 

US Rt. 4 • Quechee, 


Friendship 


Yermont 05059 1/g00 _ 732.4376 
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OuECHEE/jg> 

RENTALS 

Townhouse & Condominiums 

2 • 18 Hole Golf Courses PGA 

14 Court Tennis Center ANTA 
Heated Pools 

Lakę Swimming 

Reservations - 

Information: 1 -800-262-3186 

Fax: 1-802-295-3186 

Box 432 • Quechee, VT 05059 
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CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FESTIVAL 

(continued from page 55) 


cois musie — natural because many 
French-Canadians have settled in the 
Champlain Valley during the past 200 
years — festival organizers pride them- 
selves on providing a mind-bogglingly 
rich array of folk musie styles. Festivals 
have featured musie from Scotland, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Bułgaria, South America, 
and Poland, along 
with American 
musie ranging 
from Cajun to 
bluegrass, blues, 
and gospel. Head- 
liners for this 
year's concert in- 
clude folk legend 
Pete Seeger, Ros- 
alie Sorrels, Ire- 
land 7 s Mick Mo- 
loney and Eugene 
0'Donnell, and 
Bill Staines, but 
every year musi¬ 
cal opportunities 
await behind vir- 
tually every tree. 

There are fiddlers 
tuning up almost 
everywhere and 
playing at practi- 
cally every one of 
the 10 perfor¬ 
mance stages. 

Last year you 
could attend a 
joke workshop, 
partake of den- 
ture-rattling 
Southern clog 
dancing, an Irish 
step-dancing ses¬ 
sion, waltz work- 
shops, and a rol- 
licking Quebe- 

cois dance party. And that was just on Sat- 
urday. 

The site itself is one of the attractions of 
the three-day festival. FerrisburgłLs ordi- 
narily ąuiet Kingsland Bay State Park, 
home for eight of the nine Champlain Val- 
ley Festivals, occupies 130 acres along 
Lakę Champlain about a half-houFs dńve 
south of Burlington. There are dramatic 
views of the Adirondacks across the lakę, 
making the event a visual as well as an au- 
ditory delight. There is a big, relatively 
level hayfield near the entrance for park¬ 
ing, and the park is just the right size to ac- 
commodate the crowds who attend, with 



How to Go 

The 1992 Champlain Valley Festival, July 
31-August 2, Kingsland Bay State Park, 
Terrisburgh, 11 a.m.-8 p.m. Each day in- 
cludes concerts, programs for children, 
dancing for all ages, workshops, story- 
telling. Food on sale. Prices: all-weekend 
tickets, $40 purchased before June 1, $45 af- 
ter June 1; Saturday and Sunday ticket, $35 
before June 1; $40 after June 1; single-day 
tickets: Friday $15 f Saturday and Sunday 
$25; individual day tickets 25 percent off 
after 5:30 p.m. Under 12 and over 60 admit- 
ted for a donation at the gate. Only 1,500 
tickets will be sold for each day. Info: 
Champlain Valley Festival, P.O. Box 163, 
Fairfax, VT 05454; (802) 849-6968. 


plenty of room for the regular parkgoers. 

The concept, planning, and execution 
of nearly everything at the Champlain 
Valley Festivals have been due to the 
labors and vision of one man. Mark Sustic 
moved to northern Vermont from Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, in the summer of 1979. 
After enjoying the folk musie scene 
around Ann Ar¬ 
bor, which fea¬ 
tured the Ark, a 
nationally known 
club, Sustic was 
disappointed by 
the dearth of folk 
musie in the 
Burlington area. 

"I was used to a 
steady diet of top- 
notch folk mu¬ 
sie/ 7 he says, " and 
realized that if I 
wanted to see 
some of that mu¬ 
sie in Vermont I 
would have to 
bring it here my- 
self. 77 

In his spare 
time (Sustic 
works fuli time as 
a special needs ed- 
ucator in Franklin 
County), he began 
to organize con¬ 
certs and coffee- 
houses under the 
auspices of the 
Welcome Table, a 
smali perfor¬ 
mance space in 
the basement of 
the College Street 
Congregational 
Church in Bur¬ 
lington. The Champlain Folklore Cooper- 
ative and the Champlain Festival Com- 
mittee, the two organizations behind the 
festival, have developed from the core of 
volunteers who have helped Sustic orga¬ 
nize nearly 250 musical and other cultural 
events in the Burlington area over the last 
12 years. This year, Robin Galbraith of 
Cabot takes over as festival director, 
though Sustic remains on the festival's 
board. 

By choice and design, the Champlain 
Valley Festival is smali compared to such 
giants as the Newport Folk Festival, now 
sponsored by Vermont 7 s Ben & }erry 7 s 
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Homemade Ice Cream. Sustic says the 
idea is to "nurture and support the tradi- 
tional arts in the Champlain yalley/' a 
goal that emphasizes ąuahty rather than 
ąuantity in the choice of performers. 

Pete Sutherland, a respected Vermont 
musician and folklorist, calls the Cham¬ 
plain Valley Festival "simply the best fes- 
tival in the country." Nearly all the festi- 
val performers interviewed about the 
1991 event answered with acres of 
"bests" and bushels of "specials." Sustic's 
stated goals of making the Champlain 
Valley Festival "unexcelled artistically" 
and of keeping it "smali and spectacular" 
have been attained each festival year with 
an apparent ease that belies the difficul- 
ties that can confront an event of this 
size. 

Finding the funds to produce any sort 
of folk festival in the 1980s was no pienie. 
But the Champlain Valley Festival has 
been able to reach its target attendance 
and receive morę national attention each 
year without modifying Sustic's original 
goals. Although the festival organizers 
have to watch every penny and have on 
morę than one occasion ordy barely man- 
aged to pay the bills, the festival's survival 
has been assured by the dedicated indi- 
viduals willing to donate free time and 
energy to keep it going. Ruth Dennis, one 
of the volunteers at last year's hospitality 
tent, said simply: "Ours is a festival that 
deserves to endure. There really is no 
other one like it." 

Additional support comes from a vari- 
ety of sponsors, of which Vermont Life is 
one, and from the respect earned as the 
organizers strive to maintain a consis- 
tently high calibre of performer. 

Each year before the end of August, a 
state-of-the-festival letter goes out to per¬ 
formers, volunteers, and other friends. 
Recent festivals have broken even, but 
the letter generally contains a fervent 
plea for new memberships to help defray 
additional costs. Finances notwithstand- 
ing, that rich assortment of American 
and intemational folk musie and folk arts 
that is the Champlain VaUey Festival al- 
ways materializes at Kingsland Bay State 
Park during the first week of August. And 
you can be surę that this year's festival 
will be "smali and spectacular," too. ^ 


Robert Resnik is a libr arian at Burlington’s 
Fletcher Free Library, and a musician who 
has played Irish musie in the Burlington 
area for 20 years. 
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Discover wby our 
guests return year 
after year. 

• Indoor Heated 
Pool 

• Whirlpool 

• Sauna 

• AC Rooms 

• Private Baths 

• Cable TV 

• Gamę Room 

HORIZON INN 

Rt. 9, Box 817, Wilmington, VT 05363 
802-464-2131 
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H E I R L O O M 


Handcrafted Elegance 
Hardwood Turned Bo wis & Trays. 
Write for our brochure & catalog list 
or cali 802-985-3742 

t ^WOPDBURY 
V ^faoÓDENWARE 

P.C). Box 303 • Shelburne, VT 05482 
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^50,000 candles 
from all 
over the 
world. 
You can 
even dip your own. 



The Candle Mili 

KAST ARLINGTON, VERMONT 
1 - 800 - 772-3759 



CCassic Jrencfi Cuisine in 
an intimatc ńverside setting 

Jor 'Kjseroations (802) 3621779 
‘Tott (jati %oad 
‘Manchester Center, Vermont 



Vermont’s 

Fountain of Youth 



See Something 
400,000,000 


Years Old 



Being Reboml 

The Sculpting Studio at the 
Vermont Marble Exhibit is 
just one of morę than 100 ex- 
citing displays and exhibits at 
the World’s Largest Marble 
Museum 



Main Street in Historie Proctor, Vermont 
Open Daily 9-5:30 
(802) 459-3311 Ext. 436 


Pactory Storę 
Open Daily 
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Mark Gauthier BLACK RIVER 
Betty McEnaney ASSOCIATES ^ 

Terry Thaync 

•REAL ESTATE- 


Jim Damone 
Sherrie Shaw 


Charter Mcmber Crown Point Board Of Realtors 

P.O. Box 458 • 101 Main Street • Ludlow, Vermont • 05149-0458 
802 228 2300 KAX: 802 228 2305 
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OKEMO AREA 


Country home with 5 bedrooms, 4 baths, 3 fireplaces. 
Located at the end of the road with 100 acres of fields, 
pond, stone walls and woods. 5 miles to Okemo ski 
area. $595,000. 


Vermont's Heartland 


APPLE HILL can be your home—your business. 11 
rooms, 4 baths, old but new farmhouse, beautiful barn 
on 38 acres. Plus fenced meadows, woods, wild berries, 
apple trees, wildlife, good birding, brook, river and a 
sometime pond. Give rein to your dreams and imagina- 
tion in utilizing this beautiful place as horse farm, B&B, 
at home business. Near major ski areas on edge of Green 
Mountain National Forest. $319,000 

LAWLOR REAL ESTATE 

Rt. 100 Main St. 

Rochester, VT 05767 Norwich, VT 05055 

802-767-3757 802-649-3000 


Yermont Homes 


DISCOYER YERMONTS BEST. 



Tranquil cove - sandy 
beach. Completely re- 
furbished, 3 bedroom 
year-round home with 
100 feet of frontage on 
a beautiful lakę. Only 
20 minutes from Barre/ 
Montpelier. Open liv- 
ing/dining/kitchen area with cathedral ceiling. Large 
wrap-around porch overlooking the lakę. Spacious 
family room. Deck. Great opportunity to own lake- 
front property complete with pontoon boat and sandy 
beach. #563 $135,000 



Rare Greensboro acre- 
age and delightful 
home. Outstanding 
property beautifully 
situated on 208 acres. 
Gorgeous views. Fron¬ 
tage on both sides of 
quiet country lane. Up- 
dated cape with sunny, glassed-in porch, large country 
kitchen, spacious living room with fireplace and ex- 
posed beams, attractive master bedroom with private 
bath. On the second story are two roomy bedrooms 
with hardwood floors and closets, fuli modern bath. 
Garage. #553 $318,000 


Main Office 
Box 158 

137 North Shore Road 
Greensboro, VT 05841 

802-533-7077 


w 


REAL ESTATE 



Classic hilltop coloni- 

al. Stylish 4-5 bed¬ 
room home hand- 
somely sited on 3.5 ± 
acres at the top of a 
hill. Large rooms with 
high ceilings, hard¬ 
wood floors, and a lot 
of charm. Attached garage and barn complete with five 
horse stalls, hay mow and basement. A rare find! #502 
$160,000 



Horse lovers’ private 
kingdom on 35.7 
acres. Special archi- 
tect-designed main 
house. Separate guest 
house. Horse barn 
with outside arena. 
Storage building. 
Southern exposure, privacy, and gorgeous views. Easy 
drive to 1-91. Quality throughout! #366 $235,000 



Storybook Greensboro 
charmer perched on a 
hillside among peren- 
nials and maturę trees. 
Lovely arched entry- 
way, flagstone terrace, 
cozy den with fireplace 
and siatę hearth, coun¬ 
try kitchen with fireplace and sunny breakfast nook. 
Dining room with cathedral ceiling. The second story 
offers two bedrooms and fuli bath. Its charm and special 
location make this an exceptional property. #478 


$137,500 



1850 country cape ex- 
traordinaire. 3 bed¬ 
room cape with two- 
car garage and at¬ 
tached barn nicely 
sited on 6 ± pretty 
acres, complete with 
waterfall, trout brook, 
and pond. Oak floors, quarry stone tile floors, v-groove 
pine paneling and 2-1/2 baths. Located on a country road 
and less than 30 minutes from Interstate 91. 
#544 $105,000 


Write or cali for our free illustrated brochure 

Peter D.Watson Agency,Inc. 


Hardwick Office 
Box 1118 
21 Wolcott Street 
Hardwick, VT 05843 

802-472-3338 
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Private Paradise. This is truły the Quin- 
tessential Vermont Four-Season Setting! 
Total privacy on 71 acres of woods, 
meadows, wildlife and a 4-acre pond 
surround a charming light bright con- 
temporary home with a pool and jacuzzi 
which is only 15 minutes from Burling¬ 
ton^ airport and conveniences. The 
property features a guest/caretaker/au 
pair house, a pole barn, and trails for 
hiking and cross-country 
skiing which traverse a 
park-like setting. Several 
decks overlook the pond 
which has a smali dock 
and a footbridge. Addi- 
tional land available. 

Offered at $695,000. 


A sign you madę the right choice. 


Golden Apple Orchard. Commanding 
magnificent views of Lakę Champlain 
and the Adirondack Mountains to the 
west, this exceptional 18+ acre property 
is currently operating as a profitable 
fruit orchard. Distinctive design and 
superb craftsmanship are the hallmarks 
of this outstanding Contemporary Cape, 
built in 1972 and completely remodeled 
and renovated 1989-90. With 3,000+ 
square feet of living 
area, the 2-story home 
affords splendid views 
of Lakę Champlain and 
the Adirondack Moun¬ 
tains from most of its 8 
Principal rooms. Offered 
at $595.000. 


360 Main Street, Burlington 

864-0541 


Lang Farm Center, Essex 

879-5264 


Yermont Homes 


Sugarbush Village (800) 521-4550 

Warren, VT 05674 (802) 583-4550 
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For 25 years helpinę people buy and sell country properties in Venmont 

Rural Property ^ Country Homes & Farmhouses 
Free Real Estate Magazine & Area Map 


Waite 


Mountain Marketplace 
Box 147 

Londondcrry, VT 05148 

802/824-3113 
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For information on Sugarbush properties or statewide 
business opportunities contact: Ron Zschaler, Broker 

SUGARBUSH INYESTMENT PROPERTIES 


SUGARBUSH VILLAGE One bedroom trailside condo 
with rental potential, $54,000. Inquire on the current availabil- 
ity of other selected fully furnished vacation properties at this 
renowned location. 


DORSET REAL ESTATE 


Route 30, Dorset, Vermont 05251 
Fax 802-867-4404 


Michael L. Bickford 
BROKER 
802-867-5771 


George Warburton 
BROKER 
802-867-5373 


Life in Vermont 

Whether you are moving to Vermont or looking for a second 
home—Lang Associates will help you find the perfect home 
because Lang is the leader in home sales in the Northwest 
Lakę Champlain Region in Yermont. 


SUGARBUSH and the MAD RIVER VALLEY “A PLACE FOR ALL SEASONS” 


COLONIAL INN circa 
1799. Ideał 5 br B&cB or 
home, wide board floors, 
many extras, large 3 
story barn, stalls, shed, 
visible location. Offered 
at $329,000. 


EQUESTRLAN CENTER - A modern thirty stall 
barn with an 80' by 180' heated indoor riding arena, 
tack and club rooms. Also included is a restored 
farmhouse with 4 apartments. This exceptional facili- 
ty is located on 45 acres with three railed fence pas- 
tures, run-in sheds and magnificent views. A multi- 
purpose facility suitable for individual camp, lessons 
and commission sales. Brochure available. Offered 
at $950,000 with terms. 


VILLA AT SOUTH VILLAGE Located 
next to the Green Mountain National 
Forest and the Sugarbush ski slopes. Your 
ownership of this three bedroom villa is 
carefree as a homeowners association 
maintains the common areas. Offered fully 
furnished at $110,000. 


RESTORED 1862 FARMHOUSE Established 4 br B&cB 
on quiet country road only minutes from golf, skiing and 
restaurants. Offered at $395,000. 

COUNTRY INN & RESTAURANT - 12 BR Country 
Inn with 35 seat dining room, 35 seat pub and owner’s apart- 
ment. Other features include pool, tennis court and rental 
management of 26 adjacent condos. Owner retiring after 22 
years. Offered at $595,000 with terms. 
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PATHS FOR LIVING 

(continued from page 35) 



Top name men’s 
and women's 
fashions, 
accessories and 
shoes... 
children's 
clothing and 
furniture, too... 
the most famous 
labels at 
Cohoes famous 
savings! 


43 Mohawk Street, 
Cohoes Commons 
Cohoes, NY at the 
end of 1-787 North. 
Telephone 
(518) 237-0524 
Use your new 
CohoesCard, 
American Express, 
Visa MasterCard, 
cash or personal 
check. ópen 
Mon-Fri 10-9, 

Sat10-6 & 

Sun 12-5 
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B E D AND B R E A K F A S T R E S E R VAT 1 O N S A RE A V A I L AB F E YEAR-ROUND 


In 1893, a tour of Vermont’s most 
beautifully cultivated gardens was free. 
In 99 years, everything has grown except 
the price of admission. 


HORSFORD 

Gardens & Nursery 

Vermont 's Oldest and Finest 

Complete Landscape Design Services 
Field Grown Perennials, Lilacs, Crabapples & Evergreens 
Bed & Breaklast located in our gardens 

Route 7, Charlotte, Yermont 05445 • (802) 425-2811 


o 


CAI.L (802)425-2797 FOR OUR LANDSCAPE DESIGN SERVICE 
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A Sampler of Vermont 
Recreation Paths 

Burlington Bike Path: Nearly eight miles 
long — the state's longest paved recreation 
path. Views of Lakę Champlain and the 
Adirondacks make it among the most 
scenie. Suitable for bicycling, in-line skat- 
ing, running or walking. Access: From Oak- 
ledge Park off Flynn Avenue, which inter- 
sects with Shelburne Road; Perkins Pier, 
which is at the end of Mapie Street, down- 
town near King Street Ferry Dock and the 
Burlington Boathouse; and North Beach, off 
North Avenue. 

Shelburne Bay Recreation Path: Gently 
sloped 1.5-mile path of fine stone, mostly 
shaded by trees, but with views of Shelburne 
Bay and the town boat moorings. Surface 
packed from years of use and suitable for any 
bicycle, as well as for running and walking. 
Access: Shelburne Bay Boat Access off Har- 
bor Road near Shelburne Farms. 

St. Albans Recreation Path: Nine-mile 
path runs through Swanton and Fairfield to 
Sheldon Springs, in the heart of some of Ver- 
mont's most fertile farmland. Views of pas- 
tureland, corn fields and wetlands. Rough, 
unsuitable for in-line skating. Riders of thin- 
tired bicycles might also have problems. Ac¬ 
cess: On Route 105 near its intersection 
with Route 7 in St. Albans. 

The Stowe Recreation Path: Stówek 
paved, well-maintained path boasts some of 
the most varied views in the State. Ver- 
mont's highest peak, Mt. Mansfield, is visi- 
ble from many points as the path follows 
and crosses the West Branch of the Little 
River. Views of the steeple in Stowe Village 
and access to Route 108 shopping areas. Al- 
though no sections are steep, it is a notice- 
able climb from the village. The trip back 
tends to be faster. Because Stowe is a resort, 
the path is sometimes crowded. Access: 
Parking and entry points behind the Stowe 
Community Church on Route 100; on Luce 
Hill Road off Route 108; and off Route 108 
near Topnotch Resort and Spa. 

The Bennington River Walkway: Only a 
błock long, but what it lacks in length it 
makes up for in views of the Walloomsac 
River. One of the few Vermont paths that is 
lighted for night use. Surface is crushed 
stone suitable for walking, running, bicy- 
cling; near two municipal parking lots. Ac¬ 
cess: Path begins on North Street, less than a 
błock north of the town's main intersection; 
entrance clearly marked and leads along the 
river. 

For morę information on recreation paths, 
contact the Vermont Trails and Greenways 
Council, 103 South Main St., Eight South, 
Waterbury, VT 05676; (802) 244-8713. c 

Bernie Dagenais is a reporter for the Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus. 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 

(continued from page 70) 


("chickens with Rod Stewart hairdos," 
says Sid) fantail pigeons, guinea hens, In¬ 
dian ducks, French Lop rabbits, and a 
llama. He also has donkeys, horses, and an 
overflow of cats. With little urging, he will 
start his tractor to demonstrate a feeding 
cart he designed to spread grain evenly for 
the fallow deer. 

Vermont's family farms offer a respite 
from harried urban life. Hank Hintermeis- 
ter, perennial guest at Liberty Hill Farm in 
Rochester, puts it this way: "Here time 
just flows. When the sun gets Iow, you 
eat. Nobody's ever asking about ty." c o? 


foyce Rogers Wolkomir, a freąuent contrib- 
utor to Vermont Life, lives in East Montpe- 
lier. 


Farm Vacations 

Prices per day rangę from $35 to $65 
with a variety of meal plans; multi-day 
packages available ; lower rates for chil- 
dren. Contact the farms or the Vermont 
Department of Agriculture, 116 State St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602; (802) 828-2416. 

Berkson Farms, Joannę and Dick 
Keesler, hosts, RR 1, Route 108, Enosburg 
Falls, VT 05450; 933-2522. 

Carpenter Farm, George and Dorothy 
Carpenter, Box 2710, Meadow North 
Road, Moretown, VT 05660; 496-3433. 

Cream Hill Farm, Rene and Paul 
Saenger, P.O. Box 205, Shoreham, VT 
05770; 897-2101. 

Fox Brothers Farm, Edward & John 
Fox, Com Hill Road, Pittsford, VT 05763; 
483-2870. 

Greenhope Farm, Sallie Grossman, 
RFD Box 2260, East Hardwick, VT 05836; 
533-7772. 

Harvey’s Mountain View Inn, Donald 
and Maggie Harvey, Rochester, VT 05767; 
7674273. 

Knoll Farm Inn, Ann Day, RFD, Box 
179, Bragg Hill Road, Waitsfield, VT 
05673; 496-3939. 

Liberty Hill Farm, Bob and Beth Ken- 
nett, Rochester, VT 05767; 767-3926. 

Mapie Crest Farm, William and Donna 
Smith, Box 120, Lincoln Hill, Cut- 
tingsville, VT 05738; 492-3367. 

Rodgers Dairy Farm, James and Nancy 
Rodgers, RFD 3, Box 57, West Glover, VT 
05875; 525-6677. 

Rosę Apple Acres Farm, Jay and 
Camilla Mead, RR 2, Box 300, East Hill 
Road, North Troy, VT 05859; 988-4300. 



Why play golf the old way, when ^ ^ picturesąue Vermont or in sunny 
you can revolutionize your gamę Scottsdale, Arizona 7 Learn to play 

at Stratton Mountain Resort in golf the Stratton Way. Cali now. 

88aKbn 

CjOLFSCHOOLS 

Vermont 800-843-6867 ♦ Arizona: 800-238-2424 
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Baskets 
Beyond Belief! 


Weve got a million of 'em- 
from China, Poland, Mexico, the 
Philippines, the world —not to 
mention our own family work- 
shop in Vermont. 

While you re here, don t miss 
our departments of wicker furni- 
ture, silk flowers and great little 
accessories, ornaments and 
oddments. 


BjąSKElYlLLE 

Manchester 

Historie Route 7A, opposite 
Mt. Equinox 802/362-1609 
Open 7 days. 

Putney 

Route 5 off Exit 4 from 1-91 
802/387-5509 Open 7 days. 
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At Kennedy 
Brothers 


Over 100 Crafts and 
Antiąues Booths. 

Plus Kennedy Brothers Gift Shop 
and Woodenware Outlet, (watch 
Wooden Bowls Being Madę), The 
VT Artists Gallery, Ben & Jerry's 
Ice Cream Parlor, and The 
OwPs Basket Gourmet Deli, 
specializing in VT Gift Packs. 
Free parking, pienie area, 
and children's play area. 




Rt. 22A 
(Just off Rt. 7) 
Vergennes, VT 05491 
(802) 877-2975 
Open daily 9 a.m. - 6 p. m 
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Vermont 

LANDMARKS 



Cutting 
A Swath 



At the Annual 
Addison County 
Field Days 

Hand-Mowing Contest 


By Jon Vara 

Photographed by Alden Pellett 


I n recent years hand mowing has 
experienced a modest revival. In 
Vermont and elsewhere, small- 
scale farmers and landowners have 
rediscovered it as a pleasant and 
practical method of cutting smali 
amounts of hay, maintaining pastures, or 
even trimming the front lawn. 

And although those who know how to 
mow by hand are still few, the competi- 
tive spirit is very much alive, as visitors to 
the Addison County Fair and Field Days 
can see for themselves each August. 

First held in 1979, the Addison County 
Hand-Mowing Contest provides a forum 
for three age classes of mowers: "Green- 
homs" aged 25 and under ; "Old Bucks and 
Does," an open class; and "Seasoned 
Stock," hayfield veterans 60 and over. 

Each competitor mows a strip along the 
edge of a sąuare, knee-deep island of timo- 
thy and June grass that towers above the 
machine-chpped sward around it. A team 
of judges follows closely behind, taking 
notes on the moweris form, measuring 
the width of the swath, and grading the 
neatness of the stubble. Winners are deter- 
mined on the basis of a formula that 
awards a fiat 25 points to all who finish 
the 50-foot swath; a possible 25 for neat- 
ness; a possible 25 for speed, and up to 25 
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additional points for width of cut. 

A novice mower tends to swing a 
scythe wildly, as if wielding a chair in a 
barroom brawl. An expert moves through 
the hay with a measured economy of 
movement that belies the effort it de- 
mands. Low to the ground, the scythe 
blade flashes around and forward in a 
reaching, sweeping, gathering arc. Ra- 
zored cleanly an inch from the ground, the 
grass falls in gentle waves behind each 
stroke, and another crescent-shaped slice 
of meadow lies open to the sun. 

In part, at least, that sort of efficiency 
can be attributed to the eąuipment used 
in competition. All of last yearis contes- 


tants relied on handmade scythe blades 
imported from Austria — where alpine 
meadows are still mowed by hand as a 
matter of course — rather than the 
cheaper, lower-quality blades available in 
hardware Stores in this country. 

Most competitors also prefer the Euro- 
pean-style snath (as a scythe's handle is 
called). The European snath is straight, 
with offset grips to position the blade at 
the correct angle to the ground. 

But not everyone is willing to concede 
the superiority of the European-style 
snath. Erie and Kristin Freeman of Under- 
hill and their 12-year-old son, Cyrus, pre¬ 
fer the traditional steam-bent snath that 





















evolved in North America. The particular 
snath they share is something of a family 
tradition as well; it originally belonged to 
Eric's great-grandfather. 

As for Cyrus, he is literally in a class by 
himself, the sole entrant in the 25-and- 
younger Greenhom class. He does a fine 
job, though, and the crowd gives him a 
good hand. At least one spectator — a 
man nearer in age to the ancestral Free- 
man scythe than the young man wielding 
it — pays him a quiet tribute. 

"He's good," the man says. He shakes 
his head in admiration."When I was 
9 twelve," he says wistfully, "I did as little 
' with a scythe as I damn well could. ,/ 



Smooth scything: Kich 
Isenberg reaps, far left, and 
scythers watch the compe- 
tition, left. Below, 1990 
winner Marc Shattuck 
works as the judges judge; 
bottom, Lucien Payuette, 
the contest's master of 
ceremonies. 




The Hand-Mowing Contest is 
held at Addison County Field 
Days, off Route 7, New 
Haven. This year's will be on 
August 6 at 10 a.m. For morę 
information, cali 545-2557. 
For a description ofhand 
mowing on a 19th century 
Vennont fann, try the book 
While the Sun Shines, 
Making Hay in Vermont, 
1789-1990, available from the 
Yennont Historical Society, 
Montpelier, $14.95. 


m. 
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7th ANNUAL 


GREEN MOUNTAIN 




Downtown Burlington^ Waterfront Park 
(At The Foot Of College Street) 


Visit the. . . 

Yermont Life 


Delight your taste buds at Vermont’s premier 
family-oriented food festival! Don’t miss the 
newest addition to the Green Mountain Chew-Chew 
featuring many of Vermont’s finest 
specialty food products at discounted prices! 

Free Baggage Depot. Pack & Ship will 
provide mailing service to send products 
to your friends and family. 

FREE Family Entertainment 

• The Unknown Blues Band featuring Big Joe 
Burrell • VIP’s Reunion • North End Rhythm 
Kings • Barry & Holly Tashian • West End 
Blues Band • Leroy Preston • Banjo Dan 
& The Mid-nite Plowboys • Rick Norcross 
& The Nashfull Ramblers 
The Isaacson Brothers. . .and much, much morę! 

Four Ticket Depots Will Sell 50tf Food Tokens You Can Exchange 
For Taste Treats, Nonę Costing Morę Than 3 Tokens Each. 


SPONSORED IN PART BY 


TIM ETABLE 


June 26 June 27 June 28 

4-11 pm 11 am-11 pm 1 lam-8 pm 


cSljigi? 


PEPSI 


[5 


Yermont Life 


SUPfRMARKETS 

Coordinated by AIRFLYTE PRODUCTIONS 

216 BatUry Street, Burlington, Yermont (802) 864-6674 


Join us in Bennington for the lst Green 
Mountain Chew-Chew, July 10,11 & 12! 
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Vermont’s 

finest 



McMENZIE 


Meats of Yermont 
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TVavel Vermont, 

2nd Edition 
by Andrew L. Nemethy 
Illustrated with over 100 color photos, 

Travel Yermont describes sixteen scenie regional 
tours, with many tips on things to do and see. 
This new edition has been brought completely up 
to datę. Includes special sections on hiking, bi- 
cycle touring, etc. 

Get your copy at booth #40 in the Vermont 
Life pavilion at the Green Mountain Chew-Chew 
or, use the handy order form opposite pg. 77. 

8 V 2 X 11 , paper, 136pp., illus., $16.95 TRY031 
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Ride the 
FREE 

COLLEGE STREET 
SHUTTLE 

And shop in our 100+ 
boutiques. Relax while 
dining at over 20 restau- 
rants and cafes. Enjoy our 
unique blend of Street 
y endors and wandering 
minstrels while strolling 
our award winning four 
błock pedestrian market- 
place. 

For morę info: 

Yisit us at the 
Vt Life Pavilion 
or cali 

802.863-1648 
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ummerEuents 



Compiled byJuDY Powell 
and Carolan Batchelder 

Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the 
listings were compiled last spring, there may 
be changes in times or dates. Cali organizers 
to confirm. For information about Vermont, 
contact the Vermont Travel Division, 134 
State St., Montpelier, VT 03602 (tel. 802-828- 
3236), or visit local information booths. To 
submit events, contact the Travel Division. 


npecial 

^ Events 

JUNE 


4- 7: Vt. Dairy Fest. Thurs. & Fri. 6-10 p.m.; 
Sat. 10 a.m.-lO p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-8 p.m., Vil- 
lage Green, Enosburg Falls. Info: 933-2513. 

5- 7: Uike Champlain Balloon & Craft Fest. 
Fri. 2 p.m.-dusk; Sat. & Sun. 5 a.m.-dusk, 
Champlain Valley Fairgrounds, Essex Jct. 
Info: 899-2993. 

6: Poultney Town-Wide Yard Sale. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Info: 287-9111. 

12- 13: Vt. Symphony Orch. Annual Yard & 
Tent Sale. 9 a.m.-3 p.m., Rutland. Info: 
773-6250. 

13: Pntney Garden Tour. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 
387-6637. 

13- 14: Vt. Bird Conference. Lyndon State 
College. Info: 457-2779. 

19- 21: Quechee Balloon Fest. & Craft Fair. 
Fri. 3-7 p.m.; Sat. 6 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun. 6 a.m.- 
4 p.m., village green. Info: 295-7900. 

20: Rutland Ethnic Fest. Food, crafts, musie, 
dance. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Center St. Info: 775- 
2910. Randolph Flower Show. 1-4 p.m., 
United Church. Info: 728-5272. 

20- 21: Bennington Hot Rod & Modified 
Car Show. Info: 447-0691. Brownington 
Antique Gas & Steam Engine Show. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m., Old Stone House Museum. 
Info: 754-2022. Champlain Valley An- 
tique &. Classic Car Show. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Essex Jct. fairgrounds. Info: 658-0088. 
Stowe Outdoor Antique Market. Moun- 
tain Road. Info: 253-9875. 

21 Middletown Springs Strawberry Fest. 
2-4 p.m., Hist. Society. Info: 235-2192. War¬ 
ren Strawberry Jubilee. United Church. 
Info: 496-5332. VINS Family Day. 1-5 p.m., 
Vt. lnstitute of Natural Science, Woodstock. 
Info: 457-2779. 

25-26: Weathersfield Antiques Show & 


Sale. 10 a.m., Meeting House. Info: 885- 
5517. 

25- 29: International Llama Assoc. Conf., 

Burlington. Info: 203-672-6747. 

26: Waterbury Strawberry Fest. 5-7 p.m., 
Cong. Church. Info: 244-6606. 

26- 28: Green Mt. Chew Chew Food Fest. 

Fri. 4-11 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 11 
a.m.-8 p.m., Burlington Waterfront Park. 
Info: 864-6674. Vt. 4-H Horse Show. 8 
a.m.-5 p.m., Essex Jct. Fairgrounds. Info: 
878-1215. 

27: 65th Dummerston Strawberry Supper. 

5-7 p.m., Grange Hall. Info: 254-6973. 

Chester Strawberry Supper. 4:30 p.m., 
Baptist Church. Info: 875-2717. 

27- 28: Ben & Jerry’s One World One Heart 
Fest. Musicians, handerafters, exhibits and 
food. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sugarbush South Re¬ 
sort, Warren. Info: 800-253-3787, 244-6957. 

28: E. Charlotte Strawberry Fest. 1-4 p.m., 
Grange Hall. Info: 425-2381. 


JULY 


3: Quechee Strawberry Fest. Supper. 5:30- 
7:30 p.m., Comm. Church. Info: 295-7941. 

4: Statewide Independence Day Celebra- 
tions. See local listings. 

4: Pomfret Cong. Church Strawberry Sup¬ 
per. 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m., Town Hall. Info: 457- 
1014. 23rd Burklyn Summer Show. Lyn- 
donville. Info: 467-3158. 

4- 5: Woodstock Summer Fest. & Craft Fair. 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
H.S. Info: 457-3981. 

5: Warren Air Show. Warren Airport. Info: 
496-3473. 

5- 11: Middlebury Fest. on the Green. 

Weekdays noon-1 p.m., evenings 7-10 p.m. 
Info: 388-2727. 

10-11 Bennington Museum Antiques 
Show & Sale. Monument Sch. Info: 447- 
1571. 

10- 12: Green Mt. Chew-Chew Food Fest. 

Fri. 4-10 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-10 p.m.; Sun. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m., Bennington Station Restaurant 
parking lot. Info: 447-3311. Vt. Quilt Fest. 
Fri.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Norwich Univ., Northfield. Info: 485-7092. 
11: Craftsbury Common Antiques & 
Uniques Fest. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., on the com¬ 
mon. Info: 655-0006. Fair Haven Straw¬ 
berry Supper. 5-7 p.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 265-8605. Morrisville-Stowe Air 
Show. 11 a.m., Morrisville-Stowe Airport. 
Info: 888-7845. Green Mt. Lumberjack 
Fair. Willow Park, Bennington. Info: 447- 
7103. Chelsea Flea Market. 10 a.m.-3 
p.m.; noon barbeeue. Info: 685-4477. 

11- 12: Essex Jct. Dressage Stakes & Two- 
Phase Event. 8 a.m.-4 p.m., Champlain 


Valley Fairgrounds. Info: 863-7898. Mor¬ 
gan Horse Heritage Days. Tunbridge Fair¬ 
grounds. Info: 626-5251. 

17-18: No. Hero Antique Show & Sale. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Town Hall. Info: 372-8281. 

17- 19: New Fngland Ox Puli. Tunbridge 
Fairgrounds. Info: 889-3489. 

18: Middletown Springs Antique Trans¬ 
portation Fest. Noon-4 p.m., Hist. Society. 
Rain datę: July 19. Info: 235-2543. Irasburg 
Church Fair. 10 a.m., on the common. 
Info: 754-2219. Grafton Fair. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Grafton Village Bali Field. Info: 843- 
2426. 

18- 19: Annual Rutland Car Show & Flea 
Market. Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Vt. State Fairgrounds. Info: 824-3113. 

Battle of Hubbardton Reenactment. 

Info: 464-5569. 

19: Open House of Mad River Valley Inns. 

2-4 p.m., Waitsfield & Warren. Info: 496- 
3485. 

22: St. Albans Railroad Day. Railroad ex- 
hibits, film, tour. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Hist. Mu¬ 
seum. Info: 527-7933. 

23-26: Brattleboro Village Days Fest. Info: 
254-4565. 

25: Woodstock Outdoor Antiques Market. 

9 a.m.-4 p.m., H.S. Info: 457-1770. 

26: Richmond Pilgrimage to Old Round 
Church. Info: 434-2787. Silver Lakę Fest. 

Noon-4 p.m., State Park, Barnard. Info: 234- 
9332. 

28: National Life Vt. Day Horse Show. 8 

a.m.-5 p.m., Kenyon’s Farm, Waitsfield. 
Info: 496-7469. 

30- Aug. 2: Swanton Summer Fest. Crafts, 
entertainment, paradę. Village green. Info: 
868-7200. 

31- Aug. 2: Champlain Valley Fest. Folk mu¬ 
sie, 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Kingsland Bay State 
Park, Ferrisburgh. Info: 563-2008. 


AUGUST 


1: Mount Holly Bicentennial Celeh. & Olde 
Time Faire. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Mount Holly 
Sch. Info: 259-2460. E. Dorset Strawberry 
Shortcake Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 362-2582. Waitsfield Annual Valley 
Auction. Rotary Club. Info: 496-7424. No. 
Springfield Antique Car Show. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Hartness State Airport. Info: 886-8296. 
Grace Cottage Hospital Fair Day. 9 a.m 

9 p.m., on the common, Townshend. Info: 
365-7773. 

1-2: Vt. Antiques Dealers Antiques Show. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m., Stratton Mt. Resort. Info: 
247-3026. 

2: Vt. Antiquarian Booksellers Book Fair. 9 

a.m.-5 p.m., Pomfret Sch. Info: 899-4447. 

Pilgrimage to Rockingham Meeting 
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Circle Reader Service Number 104 


RAIŁ TRAVEL CENTER TOURS 

Historie & Scenie Tours 
By Train Worldwide 

AskAbout Our 

New England Coast & Mountains Tour 
Grand Fali Tour 


Complete Details in the FREE 

^ “RaiłTravelPress” 


RAIŁ TRAVEL CENTER 



Details or to Book 

RAIŁ TRAVEL CENTER 

9 Congress Street, St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802)527-1788 

(800) 458-5394 Toll Free USA/Canada 


Circle Reader Service Number 142 


Wheie the Wild 
Ones Are. .. 

a choice selection of 
traditional and wild 
flower designs on 
ąuality notę cards 

$ 1 00 each ppd. 



Vermont Liie special: Buy 3 get 1 free 

allow us to choose or specify Wild Ones, Grand- 
mother’s Flower Garden or Windowsill Garden 


We use recycled To order, cali or write: 
paper products and NORTHEAST NOTES 

bio-degradable RD3 Box3300 

cellophane Montpelier, VT 05602 

packaging (802) 229-9649 


Circle Reader Service Number 136 



LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 


Please send $ 1 for brochure 
P.O. Box 68 V 
Huntington, VT» 05462 
802-434-2120 



Soft, Comfy, Colorful 

100% Cotton Terry 
18 mo. to 3T 
Combination 
Blue/White/Pink/Y ellow 
$21°° ea.ppd. 


Box 895 
Manchester, 
Vermont 05254 
(802) 362-3195 


Circle Reader Service Number 200 


SUMMER EYENTS 


House. 3 p.m. Info: 463-3941. 

8: Grafton House Tour. 1-5 p.m ; lunch 

noon-3 p.m. Info: 843-2464. Barnet Fire 
Dept. Auction. 10 a.m., rec. field. Info: 
633-4151. Ludlow Sidewalk Festival. 

Games, sales, crafts, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 
228-2722. 

12: UVM Morgan Horse Farm Open House. 

10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., Weybridge. Info: 388- 
2011 . 

14-16: Bennington Battle Day Weekend. 

Sun. paradę. Info: 442-2223- 
15: Castleton Colonial Day. House tours, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 273-2818. Thetford An- 
tique Show & Sale. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., elem. 
sch. Info: 785-4361. 

16: Old Stone House Day, Brownington. 

Featuring Gwyneth Walker composition 
played by Vt. Town Brass. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Info: 754-2022 Open House of Inns of 
the Mad River Valley. 2-4 p.m., Waitsfield 
& Warren. Info: 496-3485. 

21-23 Deerfield Valley Farmers Day. 

Wilmington H.S. Info: 464-8452. 

22: Quechee Scottish Fest. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
polo field. Info: 295-5351. 

30: VINS Family Day. 1-5 p.m., Vt. Institute 
of Natural Science, Woodstock. Info: 457- 
2779. 


\r\ 

A [ 


ris& 

Musie 


(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 


4-7: Arts Aiive. Church Street Marketplace, 
Burlington. Info: 863-1648. 

5: Hospice Ajrts Auction. 6:30 p.m.; preview 
5 p.m., Basin Harbor Club, Vergennes. Info: 
388-4111. 

9-14. Discover Jazz Festival. Noon, Burling¬ 
ton. Info: 863-7992. 

13: Rattling Brook Bluegrass Fest. 11 a.m.-8 
p.m., Belvidere Ctr. rec. field. Info: 644- 
5730. 

28: No. Danville Lamplight Service & 
Hymn Sing. 7:30 p.m., Old North Church. 
Info: 748-9350. 


JULY 


3: Waitsfield Banjo Concert. 7 p.m., rec. 
field. Info: 496-3854. 

4: Burklyn Arts Council Summer Fair. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m., Bandstand Park, Lyndonville. 
Info: 626-5836. Society of Vt. Craftsmen 
Craft Fair. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fletcher Farm 
School for the Arts and Crafts, Ludlow. Info: 
484-7806. 

11: Montpelier Midsummer Festival of the 
Aj*ts. 11 a.m.-midnight, State House lawn. 
Info: 229-9408. Chester Outdoor Art 

Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Art Guild. Info: 875- 
3098. 

17-19: Vt. Hand Crafters Fair. Fri. & Sat. 10 
a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-3 p.m., Jackson 
Ice Arena, Stowe. Info: 425-3086. Essex 
Jct. Country Peddler Show & Folk Art 
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Gathering. Fri. 5-9 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Champlain Valley Fair- 
grounds. Info: 616-423-8367. 

18: Celebrate Vermont Arts & Crafts Show. 

10 a.m.-4 p.m., Rochester. Info: 767-3231. 

23: Rutland Chorale & Killington Musie 
Festival Chamber Orchestra. 8 p.m., 
Grace Cong. Church. Info: 775-4301. 

24-26: Killington Craft Show. 10 a.m., Pico 
Ski Resort. Info: 422-3783. 

25 Hardwick Olde Time Fiddlers Contest. 
10 a.m. Info: 472-6971. Green Mountain 
Chorus Barbershoppers. 8 p.m., No. 
Country Union H.S., Newport. Info: 723- 
6027. 

26. No. Danville lóOth Anniversary & Old 
Home Day Open House. 6:30 p.m.; Lamp- 
light Service & Hymn Sing, 7:30 p.m., Old 
North Church. Info: 748-9350. Brattleboro 
Yillage Days Craft Fair. Info: 254-4565. 


AUGUST 


1 Orleans County Arts & Crafts Fair. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m., Barton Fairgrounds. Info: 334- 
7325. 

1-2: West River Artists Art Exhibition & 
Sale. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., on the green, Danby. 
Info: 775-0320. 

1 - 16: Art on the Mountain. Haystack Ski 
Area Base Lodge, Wilmington. Info: 365- 
4131. 

6- 8: North Hero Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Shore 
Acres Resort. Info: 372-5049. 

7- 9: Shelburne Craft Fair. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Shelburne Farms. Info: 985-3648. 

8- 9: Rutland Art in the Park. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Info: 775-0356 Burlington Arts & Crafts 
Fair. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., rec. ctr. Info: 375- 
2800. 

9: No. Hero Jazz Concert. 5 p.m., Knight 
Point State Park. Info: 372-5049. 

14- 15: Crafts in the Alley. Vt. State Crafts 
Center at Frog Hollow, Middlebury. Info: 
388-3177. 

15- 16: Arlington Arts and Crafts Fair. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m., rec. park. Info: 375-2800. 

29-31; No. American Northumbrian 
Pipers’ Convention. No. Hero Town Hall. 
Info: 372-5683. 



utdoors 

&Sporls 


JUNE 


6: Howard Bank Criterium. Church Street 
Marketplace, Burlington. Info: 863-1648. 
Free Fishing Day. Statewide, residents and 
non-residents. Info: 244-7331. 

13-15: Lakę Champlain International Fish¬ 
ing Derby. Info: 862-7777. 

20: Bennington Catamount Triathlon. 
Swim, bike, run. Info: 442-1053. 

21 Canoe & Kayak Fest. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Wa- 
terbury Ctr. Info: 253-2317. Vt. Biathlon & 
Road Race Series. Run, bike. 9 a.m.. Col¬ 
lege of St. Joseph, Rutland. Info: 483-6074. 


Experience the 
magie of Vermont 
on board the 
beautiful 
Vermont Balloon 

HOT AIR BALLOON RIDES 

(Lakę Champlain/Burlington Region) 

Ballooning Adventures of Vermont 
P.O. Box 83, Underhill Ctr., VT 05490 
802-899-2993 

_ $200/pp M/C, Visa _ 

Circle Reader Service Number 105 



Experience Vermont the 
Old-Fashioned Way... 



The Green Mountain Flyer offers Yermont scenie 
heauty and a train ride like it used to be from late 
June to Columbus Day. A great time for all! 


For information and Schedule cali: 

(802) 463-3069 or write: 

Green Mountain Railroad 
Box 498N, 

Bellows Falls, VT 05101 


Circle Reader Service Number 187 




ANICHINI 

The most exquisite collection 
of imported manufactured 
and antiąue linens, lace, 
and textiles in the world. 

ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 

Where prices are a fraction 
of retail. Find luxury at its 
affordable best in North 
Tunbridge, Vermont. 

Route 110 

North Tunbridge, Vermont 
802.889-3727 

10:00-5:00 Monday-Saturday 
1 :00-5:00 Sunday 

Circle Reader Service Number 223 



Takes the place ofboth your hand.-held 
trimmer and small-wheels rotary mower! 

•The DR™ TRIMMER/MOWER rolls 
"lightas afeather" on two BIG WHEELS! 

•TRIMS far easier, better, 
morę precisely than 
hand-held trimmers. 

Plus, MOWS every- 
thing from whole lawns 
(even wet!) to tough, 
waist-high grass and 
weeds withease! 

•Rocks, roots, 
stumps, etc., do it 
no harm because 
the "DR™ M has 
no Steel 
blade to 
bend ordull. 


•Perfect 
for ALL 
mowing and 
trimming 
around smaller 
properties, vaca- 
tion homes, etc... 
and for finish-up 
mowing and 
trimming after 
riding mowers 
largerparcels. 

A delight for 
anyone to use! 

'Pound for pound. the best piece of 
equipment weeverbought!" 

- Lloyd Cestare, Per kasie, PA 


So, WHY HASSLE with hand- f^ES! Please rush FREE DETAILS of the Revolutionary 
^trimmersorsma,,..^ 
moWGTSr Please cali TOLL FREE iModelsand "Off-Season" Savings now in effect. 

I Name 

I 


or mail coupon at right for FREE I ’ 

DETAILS ofJhe Revolutionary [ To * country HOME PRODUCTS, Dept. 27205 


. Address 


T nn™°TmuMFa?unu/ n ifDt ' T °^ C0UNTRY H0ME PRODUCTS, Drat 27205 j 

DR TRIMMER/MOWER! , _ FejryJRoad, Box £9,_CharloUe, VT 05445_ 


New 2-in-1 

TRIMMER/MOWER 
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Bellfires Refractory Fireplaces 

Two Centuries in the Making 

It was Rumford in 1795 and Rosin in 1939. Now, 

Bellfires brings you the world’s most advanced 
woodbuming fireplace as a retrofit to your existing 
masonry or metal fireplace. Healthy radiant heat. 

Burns clean (8.4 grams / hr.). Easily out heats the 
Rumford fireplace, any woodstove or fireplace 
insert. Three sizes available. 

Cali 1-800-553-5322 

For the name of Bellfires’ specialist nearest you. Brentwood, NY 11717 

Circle Reader Service Number 210 





A Vermont storyteller 
in your home or car 

Enjoy Vermont yarns and growing up 
stories at home or in your car. Laugh 
at the Lakę Dunmore whopper, the two 
Burlington pickpockets, and morę on 
the tape RFD, Vermont. 

Hear about the day the cat caught 
fire, the ladies in the basement, and 
morę on the tape Harry and the Tex- 
aco Boys. 

Both 1-hour cassettes recorded live 
in performance by VT storyteller 
Tom Weakley. Each $10.95 ppd. (Ver- 
monters add 50<r tax). 

HIGHLAND PUBLICATIONS Dept. V-1, 
RD 1 Box 1160, Arlington, VT 05250 

Circle Reader Service Number 188 


HUBBARD 
HALL 



An 1878 Rural Opera 
House Located Between 
Bennington, VT and 
Saratoga Springs, NY. — 

Home of 

The Village Storę 

General Merchandise Since 1878 

The valley Artisans' Market 

Gallery of Fine Arts and Crafts 


Fiddle Weekend XII 

Folk Musie Mini-Festival 

July 24 and 25 

• • • 

Musie From Salem 

International Chamber Musie Series 
July 17: Enesco, schoenberg 
July 31 and Aug. 1: Schuman, 
Faure, Beethoven 
Aug. 7: Beethoven, Debussy, 
Brahms 


For Fuli Program Listing Contact: 
HUBBARD HALL PROJECTS, INC. 
25 E. Main St., Cambridge, NY 12816 
(518) 677-2495 


Circle Reader Service Number 208 


21; July 19; Aug. 16: Johnson Mud Races. 10 
a.m., Lehouiller’s Field. Info: 635-7744. 


JULY 


4: Springfield Water Ski Show. 6 p.m., Hoyt 
Landing, Connecticut River. Info: 885-5333. 
5: Craftsbury Common Triathlon. 5K 
swim, 10K bike, 5K run. 10 a.m., Craftsbury 
Sports Ctr. Info: 586-7767. 

11-Aug. 15: Lakę Champlain International 
Summer Bass & Pikę Derby. Info: 862- 
7777. 

17-19: Newport Aąuafest. Musie, crafts, 
triathlon, international 28-mile swim. 
Prouty Beach. Info: 334-7782. 

19: Stowe 8-Miler. Road race. 9 a.m. Info: 
253-9009 Vt. Biathlon & Road Race Se¬ 
ries. Run, bike. 9 a.m., Rutland State Air- 
port. Info: 483-6074. 

25-26: Pepsi/M.S. 150 Bike Tour. Benning¬ 
ton & Ferrisburgh. 8 a.m. Info: 655-3666, 
800-639-1607. Lumberjack Roundup. 9 

a.m.-4 p.m., Rutland Fairgrounds. Info: 525- 
4404. 

26: Craftsbury Common Bike Race. 50- 

mile, Sports Ctr. Info: 586-7767. Goshen 
Gałlop. 10K x-c run. 4 p.m., Blueberry Hill. 
Info: 247-6735. 


AUGUST 


1: Bellows Falls Water Ski Show. 6 p.m., 
Connecticut River. Info: 885-5333. 

2: Vt. Biathlon & Road Race Series. Run, 
bike, canoe. 9 a.m., Lakę Dunmore, Leices- 
ter. Info: 388-6888. 

3-9: LPGA Classic. Stratton Mt. Country Club. 
Info: 297-2200. 

8: Craftsbury Common 5K Road Race. 10 

a.m., Sports Ctr. Info: 486-7767. 

22-30: New England Gamę Fair & Outdoor 
Exposition. World & USSCA National 
Sporting Clays Championships. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Okemo Mt. Resort, Ludlow. Info: 203- 
852 - 0200 . 

23: Vt. Biathlon & Road Race Series. Run, 
bike. 9 a.m., downtown Rutland. Info: 483- 
6074. 

29: Mad River Valley Bike Ride. 25, 50 & 

100 miles. Waitsfield. Info: 496-3409. 

30: Burlington Fools-A-Float Race. 11 a.m., 
Church Street Marketplace. Info: 863-1648. 



design & construction of fine timber framed homes & bams in the Yermont tradition 


RR#1 Box 1 253 • Shelburne, VT 05482 • (802) 864-5838 


T 


hrougli the 

Seasou 


American Museum of Fly Fishing, 

Manchester. Daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 
362-3300. 

Bethel Summer Concerts, Sun. 1 p.m., July 
5-26, Old Christ Church, Rte. 12, Bethel. 
Info: 889-3450. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 457-2355. 

• June 21: Hand-Milking Day. 

• July 11-12: Summer Social Weekend. 
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• Aug. 1-26: Quilt Exhibit & Demonstration. 

• Aug. 30: Children’s Day. 

Brattleboro Museum & Art Center. Daily 
noon-6 p.m. Info: 257-0124. 

58th Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Sup- 
pers. Saturdays, 5-7 p.m. July 4, 11, 18, 25; 
Aug. 1, 8. Info: 484-7249. 

Burlington Sunday Concerts, Battery Park. 
7-9 p.m., June 14-Aug. 30. Info: 863-2281. 

Carillon Cruises. Mid-June through Labor 
Day on Lakę Champlain, Larabee's Pt., 
Shoreham, 9:30, 11:30, 1:30, 3:30. Info: 897- 
5331. 

Craftsbury Chamber Players. Concerts, 8 
p.m. Info: 586-9644. 

• July 15, 22, 29: Champlain College Alumni 
Aud., Burlington. 

• Aug. 5, 12, 19: UVM Recital Hall, Musie 
Bldg., Redstone Campus, Burlington. 

• July 16, 23, 30; Aug. 6, 13, 20: Hardwick 
Town House. 

Dorset Theatre Festival. June 18-Sept. 6, 
Tues.-Fri. 8 p.m.; Sun. 8 p.m.; Wed. 2 p.m. 
matinee; Sat. 4 & 8:30 p.m. Info: 867-5777. 

The Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, 
St. Johnsbury. Museum, daily, 10 a.m.-4 
p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Planetarium, Sat.-Sun., 
1:30 p.m. Info: 748-2372. 

Forest and Parks Summer Series. 8 p.m. 
performances at State parks. Check local 
listings. Info: 244-8715. 

Green Mountain Cultural Ctr., Musie and 
exhibits, Waitsfield. Info: 496-7722. 

Green Mountain Flyer. 2-hour scenie train 
ride. Tues.-Sun., June 27-Sept. 7, Bellows 
Falls. Info: 463-3069. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily 12-5 
p.m., except Tues. and Sun. Info: 253-8358. 

Hildene, Manchester. Info: 362-1788. 

• June 13-14: Antiąue & Classic Car Show, 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. 

• June 14: Garden Party, 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

• July 9-11: Antiąues Fest., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Ap- 
praisals, July 9; Auction, July 10. 

• July 31-Aug. 2: Southern Vt. Craft Fair, Fri. & 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

• Aug. 16: Horse Show, 8 a.m. 

• Aug. 22-23: Fair. 

Killington Musie Fest. Chamber musie con¬ 
certs. Sat., Sun. 8 p.m., July 5-Aug. 16, 
Snowshed Base Lodge and Rutland United 
Meth. Church. Info: 773-4003. 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Basin 
Harbor. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 475- 
2317. 

• July 11-12: Smali Boat Show. 

Living History Association, Historie reen- 
actments, Wilmington. Info: 464-5569. 

• June 13-14: French & Indian War Event. 

• July 25-26: American Civil War Days. 

• Aug. 1-2: Revolutionary War Days. 

Marlboro College Musie School & Fest. 

Persons Aud. Info: 254-2394. 

• June 7: Brattleboro Musie Center Concert, 3 
p.m. 

• July 18-Aug. 16: Chamber Musie Concerts. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Naturę and 
science events, Norwich. Info: 649-2200. 

Mount Snów Ski Resort, West Dover. Info: 
464-8501. 

• June 26-28: World Cup Mountain Bike 
Championships. 

(continued on page 96) 


YMCA Camp Abnaki 

For boys 6 to 16. Located on beoutiful Lakę 
Chomploin in North Hero, Vermont. Swimming, 
sailing, hiking, sports, crafts and morę! One and 
two-week sessions. Contact 
Dave DeLuca, Director, 

266 College Street, 

Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 862-8981 
The experience that 
losts a lifetime! 
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brown ledge 

Mallets Bay, Vermont Girls 9 to 18 

On Lakę Champlain ACA Accredited 


"One oł America's Finest Camps" 

Daily Riding, Jumping, Mounted Drill, Shows, Theatre Arts, 
3 Plays Weekly, Swimming, Swim Team, Sailing, Radng 
Tactics, Waterskiing, Diving, Tennis, Archery, Art, Crafts, 
Trips, Teams and Morę. Ali inclusive Tuition. 


1 


UNIOUE INDMDUALIZED PROGRAM. 


Special JC course 16 - 18. 



William & Katherine Neilsen 
25 Wilson Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
(802) 862-2442 

Our 66th Season 
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Aditondack 


Mountain Club 

ADIRONDAK LOJ 


As Close As You Can Get To 
The Easts Largest Wilderness 



Located on Heart Lakę among Mew 
Yorks highest peaks, Adirondak Loj 
offers hiking opportunities like nonę 
other. Visitors are surę to enjoy the 
delicious homecooked meals, warm 
relaxed atmosphere, and unparalleled 
setting of the Loj. To make your stay 
extra special we offer a great year 
round lecture series and wide array of 
recreational and educational activities. 
Join us for a unique Adirondack 
experience. 

* Comfortable accommodations for 46 

* High Peaks Information Center 

* Wilderness Campground 

* Educational Workshops 

* Private and Group Rental Cabins 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAIN CLUB 

Box 867, Lakę Placid, NY 12946 
(518) 523-3441 9AM - 7PM 

Circle Reader Service Number 167 



PORCH 


ENE^GJ 


Sum 


INSULATED 
WINTER SUN SPACE C0NVERTS 
TO A SUMMER SCREEN R00M! 


□ Choice of stunning Opal White or Bronze-Tint 
glazings on white or bronze framework □ QWIK™ 
window/screen change system □ Do-it-yourself 
assembly □ America’s #1 value. 

Send $2 for Color Catalogues, Prices, 
SENT FIRST CLASS MAIL. 

Dealer lnquiries Welcome 

VEGETABLE FACTORY, INC 
PO. Box 1353, Dept. VE.R 
Stamford, CT 06904-1353 


SUNBEAM 


STRUCTURES 


□ IVI5ION 
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LAKEFRONT PROPERTIES 

Private, picturesque & perfect- 4 bedroom, l'/ 2 bath 
cottage, with boat dock, wrap around porch, 172 ' frontage on 
one of Vermont’s premier lakes. Enjoy swimming, canoeing, 
fishing & even golf and tennis are only minutes away. 
Exclusively offered at $245,000. 


Shadow Lakę, Glover, VT-Exceptional double lot, .70 acres 
with 152' lakę frontage on south shore. Cottage has 
wonderful views of lakę & mountains. This special property 
has been in the same family for 50 years and represents a rare 
opportunity to live on one of the Northeast KingdonTs 
premier lakes. Offered exclusively at $125,000. 


“Sening the Northeast for 20 years" 

1-800-648-2170 

PO Box 26. Daiwille. VT 05828 

1-800-346-5540 


OTIS 

GOSS 


PO Box 32, East Burkę, VT 05832 


REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATES INC. 
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Green Mountain 



Art & Collectibles. 


Lodging. 


Limited Edition Fine Art Prints. Fine art prints 

from New England photography of Christopher 
Belnap. Send for fuli color catalog: The Belnap 
Gallery, Woodchuck Hill, P.O. Box 232, Arling- 
ton, VT 05250. 

Mapie Leaf Christmas Ornaments of copper and 

brass. Brilliant reds, oranges, gold. No two alike. 
Handcrafted in Vermont by national award- 
winning sculptor, Jack Chase. Color brochure. 
Birch Pond Sculpture, PO Box 23-V, Jericho 
Center, VT 05465. 

Luminosity Stained Glass Studios. Established 

1975. Amazing glazing—exciting lighting. Studio 
and showroom in the Old Church, Route 100, 
Waitsfield Yillage. (802) 496-2231. 


Books. 


How To Cook A Deer And Other Critters. 

Al1 new gamę and fish cookbook for men. Tips 
on winę, spices, equipment; how to be camp cook; 
humor, advice & great recipes. Send check or 
money order for $16.95 (includes postage) to Crit¬ 
ters, Dept. G, Box 2849, Evergreen, CO 80439. 

Lucy Doane’s Color-Or-Not Book. The history 

and beauty of Vermont for adults and children 
alike. Endorsed by Vermont Bicentennial Com- 
mission. $5.00 ppd from Bennington Arts Coun- 
cil, 101 Silver Street, Bennington, VT 05201. 

Calais, Vermont: The Founding of the Town. 

52-page book; original illustrations. $8.00 
postpaid from: Research Plus, 94 South Drive, 
Bridgewater, MA 02324. 


Gifts & Mail Order. 


-BREEZE MOUNTAIN TRIYETS- 



Vermont Field Grown Daylilies! Shipped April- 

Oct. Wide selection of color, size, bloomtime, plus 
other perennials. Free catalog. Olallie Daylily 
Gardens. Marlboro Branch Road, S. Newfane, VT 
05351. (802) 348-6614. 

Your Special Dog, exquisite leather collars adomed 

with brass fish, ducks, bears, pigs, rabbits, etc Wa- 
ter resistant. $26. Free brochure. 1-800-428-7152. 


Greenhurst Inn—Quintessential Victoriana. 

RD2 Box 60, Bethel, VT 05032. (802) 234-5629. 

Fireflies, Crickets, Brook Trout, Falling Stars. 

Fine accommodations, scrumptious breakfast, 
gracious hospitality. Golden Mapie: the 1865 
Country Inn on Vermont’s Lamoille River, 
Wolcott Village 05680. (802) 888-6614. 

Inn to Inn Tours . . . Bicycle, Canoe, Walk. 

Three B & B Inns along the scenie Connecticut 
River arrange self-guided tours. Brochure (800) 
666-1946/(802) 333-4326. 

“40 Putney Road’’ Bed & Breakfast, Bratdeboro, 

VT. (802) 254-6268. French Baraniał estate over- 
looking West River Private baths, air conditioned, 
fuli breakfast. Walk downtown. 

Fitch Hill Inn (c. 1795), Hyde Park (Stowe area). 

(802) 888-5941; affordable elegance, mountain- 
view setting. Fuli breakfast; M.A.P. available. 

Black Lantern Inn Outstanding Dining featured 

in Bon Appetił , suites with fireplaces. Great hiking 
and biking. Near Jay Peak, Montgomery, Ver- 
mont. (802) 326-4507, 1-800-255-8661. 

River Mist Bed & Breakfast. Romantic, Restful 

and Reasonable. Come stay with us! 7 Burt Street, 
Bellows Falls, VT 05101. (802) 463-9023. 


Real Estate. 


Moving to Vermont? Early retirement? Cali to 

discuss current business opportunities. Ron 
Zschaler, Broker, Sugarbush Investment Proper- 
ties. 800-521-4550. 

VT/NH Property Buyers—Save time, money, 

aggravation. Your one source for fine estates, 
islands, farms, lakefront, etc. Networked, ubiqui- 
tous, portable, up-scale inventory. Choate & Choate, 
Inc., Realtors, Buyers Agents, 1-800-289-6659. 

Southern Vermont Farm, 125 acres of beautiful 

pastures, woodland trails, perfect for horses! 
Renovated farmhouse, great family getaway, 5 
bedrooms, 3 baths, 2 barns w/electric & water. 
$550,000. Harsch Associates. (802) 447-2123. 

Come Home to Vermont! Beautiful village 

Victorian B&B in tourist area. Fully licensed. 
Established. Elegant. Profitable. Video available. 
$175,000/owner (802) 463-9023. 

Grafton—93 acres. South facing land bordering 

trout stream with 1400’ frontage both sides of 
road, walk to village. (508) 464-5494. 

Vermont Classic! Enjoy the mountain views from 

this spectacular country' estate w/remodeled 1800s 
farmhouse, surrounded by 45 ± private acres, 


swimming pond, gazebo, guest house, cabin, and 
horse barn. House is in superb condition with 
state-of-the-art kitchen, 4 fireplaces, master suitę, 
and numerous amenities. $825,000. Harsch 
Associates. (802) 447-2123, (413) 458-5764. 

Stately Georgian in Old Bennington captures the 

period details of fine craftsmanship and elegance. 
Exceptional ąuality throughout including the fine- 
ly decorated fireplaces grace this 4,600 ± sq. ft. 
residence. Beautifully landscaped, gardens, pool, 
greenhouse, barn, 3.7 acres. $425,000. Separate 
carriage house & addl. 10 acres available. Harsch 
Associates. (802) 447-2123. 


Renta ls. 


Scenie, Lakeside House on Nichols Pond, Wood- 

bury. Smali, unerowded lakę. Brochure. Pat Whit- 
comb, Barton, VT 05822. (802) 755-6234. 

Vermont Vacations fully furnished rental condos 

at Sugarbush and Burkę Mt. resorts. Cali owner 
800-521-4550. 


Sernic es. 


Hydro Tech Cleaning. Residential and commer- 

cial exterior restoration and/or power washing. 
Licensed and fully insured. References and free 
demos. (802) 257-1757 Apr-Oct. 

Northern Vermont Llama Co. Llamas for Sale. 

Llama Treks. Cali for brochure. (802) 644-2257. 

Tree Planting Programs. Local, regional, inter- 

national. NRH Associates, P.O. Box 178, Swan- 
ton, VT 05488. 


Specialty Foods. 


Our Steak Grilling Glaze boasts the most satisfy- 

ing flavour. Send $3/SASE to: The Company 
Kitchen, RFD1 (VLSGG1), Banington, NH 03825. 

Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup all sizes and grades 

direct from our northern hill farm sugarhouse. 
Shipped anywhere UPS. Arctic Acres, Box 380, 
Greensboro, VT 05842. 1-800-554-5410. 


How To Adnertise. 


Closing Dates: 

for Autumn 1992 issue, July 1, 1992; 
for Winter 1992 issue, October 1, 1992; 
For Spring 1993 issue, January 1, 1993. 

Write to: Vermont Life 

PO Box 43, Charlotte, VT 05445 
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ome play at our fair 
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e lay targets crack. Dogs bark. State-of- 
the-art bicycles race and bump down 
steep wooded trails. And the great 
Okemo ski apparatus wakens from its sum- 
mer hibemation to whisk people to every 
glen, slope and meadow. 

It is August, and the second annual New 
England Gamę Fair can rightly claim that 


C f he original Gamę Fairs, held in 
1 places like Chambord, outside 
Paris, and in Sussex County, 
England, are fuli of traditions that datę 
back to the Medieval celebrations of the 
hunt and harvest. The New England 
Gamę Fair, on the other hand, is not nec- 
essarily bound to a particular season or 
tradition. Rather, as hundreds of corporate 
sponsors and exhibitors have discovered, 
the Gamę Fair is a showcase of all the 


sports and outdoor activities that attract 
millions of Americans — cutting across age 
groups and demographic profiles — to travel 
to a piece of wildemess and test their skills. 

The Names of the Games 

In keeping with its American incarnation, 
the Gamę Fair incorporates the high 
tech, the funky, the laid hack, and the 
challenging among the sports and activities 
offered. The really mad may try Bungee 


it is the most comprehensive — per- 
haps the only — outdoor sports event 
of its kind in the United States. 


The Gamę Fair is an event that is all 
things to all people — those, at least, 
who love the great outdoors and who 
plan their leisure lives around visits to 
the wildemess, those office bound 
urban and suburbanites who yeam to stretch 
their skills and imaginations in a whole array 
of challenging sports. 

Last summer, over 20,000 sports enthusiasts 
flooded to Okemo to sample the Gamę 
Fairs farę. It was the first fuli fledged Gamę 
Fair to be held in the United States, and 
although it was designed to reincarnate the 
centuries old European Gamę Fair tradition, 
the New England Gamę Fair has developed 
a decidedly American personality. 
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People who know the country, know why they necd Barbour "COUNTRY CLOTHING 




The best British clothing for the worst British weather 



For your free copy of our Country Clothing brochure, please write to:- Barbour Inc., Dept. 28N, Meadowbrook Drive, Milford, New Hampshire 03055. 
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Jumping from a 125 foot tower, 
while the really fit may strap 
themselves into ropes and har- 
nesses and haul themseives up a 
30 foot climbing wali. Those who 
love thrills may try Mountain 
Biking, a sport that is surprisingly 
similar to skiing in the way that 
the rider must navigate moguls, or 
deep slush, or skiddy straight 
aways. The sedate may bring their 
Labrador Retrievers and watch 
the dogs do the work, while Dog 
Guru Dick Walters gives them 
pointers (pun intended). 

Central to the Gamę Fair activi- 
ties is Sporting Clays. This fast 
growing shooting sport is played 
by teams or individuals on a 
sprawiing course madę up of vari- 
ous stations where clay targets are 
madę to fly into the air like dri- 
ven pheasant or dart across a 
clearing like a rabbit. 

From Paris to Vermont 

Attesting to the success of the 
1991 Gamę Fair, where the 
United States Sporting Clays 
Association (USSCA) madę its 
New England debut, this summer 
The Gamę Fair will host both the 
F.I.TA.S.C. World Championship 
and USSCA National Champion¬ 
ship sporting clays tournaments. 
The F.I.TA.S.C. (which stands for 
Federation Internationale Tir Aux 
Armes Sportive de Chasse and is 
based in Paris) will attract teams 
from morę than 25 countries, 
including large contingents from 
the past-champion Britain, as well 
as France, Spain, Italy, Austria, 
Argentina, Russia and even three 
from tiny Tahiti. 

“The Americans have been prac- 
ticing all winter and spring and 
hoping for their first sweep,” said 
Bob Davis, President of the Dallas 
based USSCA. Perhaps best posi- 
tioned to take the first gold medals 
are the women. “We are a minority 
in a highly male-oriented sport,” 
said Nina Craig of Greenwich, CT 
who competed on the U.S. 
women s team at the 1991 World 
Championships in Andorra. “But 


Vermont 

National 

Bank 


Welcomes the Gamę Fair 
to 

Okemo Mountain and Ludlow, Yermont. 



VERMONT NATIONAL BANK 

Quality People - Quality Seruice 


Member FDIC t=l Equal Housing Lender 
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“IPs a nice place to visit, 
and Pd really like 
to live there.” 

Nothing speaks morę clearly to the ąuality of life in Vermont than 
the numbers of people who visit and decide to stay. You can see it 
everywhere — particularly at the festivals that celebrate the pleasures of 
Vermont life, like the Gamę Fair at Okemo. 

The employees and families of John A. Russell Corporation cherish 
the gifts that Vermont bestows on its residents and we’re committed to 
giving something in return. 

The carpenters who built the additions to Okemo’s base lodge might 
also be the volunteer firemen risking their own lives to save their 
neighbors. The laborer with the shovel might coach your child’s Little 
League team or lead a scout troop. 

John A. Russell Corporation is a proud sponsor of Okemo Mountains 
Gamę Fair. We invite you to join us there to rediscover a ąuality of life 
which every day is being built and protected by Vermont residents like 
our employees. 




JOHNA. RUSSELL CORP. 


117 STRONGS AVENUE, RUTLAND, YERMONT 05701 
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THE ART OF THE RIFLE 



Rifle by Ruger, paintingby W. R. Leigh. 


Every true hunter should own at least 
one rifle that is constructed without 
compromise. The Ruger Express is 
such a rifle. Built from the finest 
materials and meticulously finished 
in every detail, the Ruger Express is 
designed to be an heirloom used and 
admired by generations of hunters. 

If you want the best, you owe 
yourself a Ruger Express. 



RUGER 

211 Lacey Place, Southport, Connecticut 06490 

Free instruction manuals for all Ruger firearms are available upon reąuest. arcieReaderSemceNumber m 
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If lt’ll Fool a Turkey 
It’ll Fool a Deer! 

in REALTREE Camo 


.50 Cal. 
Caplock 
For Deer 

y 

12 ga. 
Caplock 
For Turkey 

m 


It Will Cut 
The Edge 
When It 
Counts! 


Spartan-RealTree 
Products, Inc. 

Write For 
Our Free 
Catalog! 


Thompson/Center 

AR MS COMPANY, INC. 

PO Box 5002, DEPT VL2-5 
Farmmgton Road 
Rochester, NH 03867 
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that may be the very reason we are 
unbelievably motivated, and prac- 
tice continually.” 

Numerous outfitters and sports 
companies — from Barbour, the 
elegant English clothier whose 
jackets are absolutely de rigeur for 
sporting clays devotees, to Ruger, 
the shotgun manufacturer — the 
Gamę Fair is a place to display and 
demonstrate eąuipment and to 
lure beginners to learn the rudi- 
ments of the sports they support. 
They will be joined by a broad 
rangę of sponsors and exhibitors 
who will present fashion shows, 
teach introductions to sporting 
clays and fly fishing, hołd off-road 
4-wheel drive demonstrations, offer 
test drives, hołd races and wilder- 
ness tests, show fine guns and 
sporting art, grill pheasants and 
quail, and benefit conservationist 
organizations through wildlife dis- 
plays and forestry programs. 

One of the most popular activities 
is the climbing wali. Sponsored by 
Vermont National Bank, the 
multi-faceted wali is challenging 
enough for champions and simple 
enough for children. 

“The Gamę Fair is a three-dimen- 
sional event,” said Okemo Vice 
President Dan Petraska who over- 
sees everything for the Gamę Fair 
from course construction to mar¬ 
keting. “We offer display, demon- 
stration and competition. You can 
be as passive or as aggressive as 
you want. The only thing we 
absolutely insist upon is that 
everyone has a really good time.” 

^ome play at our fair 

The New England 



August 22-30, 1992 
Okemo Mountain Resort 
Ludlow, Vermont USA 

For Information Cali 

800-786-5366. 
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Vermont Fishing . . . over 5,000 
miles of elear, clean streams and 
280 unspoiled lakes. Pick from 
trout, salmon, bass, northern pikę, 
walleyes and other species. 

The Vermont Guide to Fishing is 

a where-to-go map of the State 
with fish charted for each body of 
water. Get the Guide and other 
angling information free from 
Vermont Fish & Wildlife 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
or cali (802) 244-7331. 
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BLACK RIVER 

ASSOCIATES 


•REAL ESTATE* 

Mark Gauthier Bet ty McEnaney Jim Da monę 
Steven Lorenz Terry Thayne Sherrie Shaw 


RO. Box 458 • 101 Main Street 
Ludlow, Wrmont • 05149-0458 
802-228-2300_FAX: 802-228-2305 


isit us at our booth 
at the 

New England Gamę Fair 
or stop in to our office 
on Main Street in Ludlow. 


Black River Associates proudly offers a 
fuli rangę of services to its customers 
and clients. Find out how we can be of 
assistance to you. 
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SUMMER EVENTS 

(continued frorn page 89) 


• July 12: Mount Snow/Haystack Bud Light 
Triathlon, 7:30 a.m. 

• Aug. 22: Vt. State Chili Cook-Off, 8 a.m. 

Oldcastle Theatre Company, Southern Vt. 
College Theatre, Bennington. Info: 447- 
0564. 

Pentangle Arts, musie, dance, theatre. 
Woodstock. Info: 457-3981. 

E. Poultney Old-Time Band Concerts. Sun- 
days, 7 p.m., July 5-26, on the green. Info: 
287-5593. 

River City Arts, White River Jct. Info: 296- 
2033. 

• July 24: The Yankee Brass Band Festival, 7 
p.m., Village Green, Quechee. 

• July 25: The Yankee Brass Band Festival, 
noon, State House lawn, Montpelier; 7 
p.m., Lyman Point Park, White River Jct. 

Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh. Thurs.-Sun., 
guided tours only, 11 a.m., 12:30 p.m., 2 
p.m. Info: 877-3406. 

Royalton Band Concerts. Thurs. 7:30 p.m., 
July 2-Aug. 27, on the green. Info: 763- 
8228. 

Rutland Seven-to-Sunset Concerts. Wed. 7- 
9 p.m., June 17-Aug. 26, Main St. Park. Info: 
773-1822. 

Rutland Lunch with Musie. Tues. noon-1 
p.m., June 23-Aug. 11, Center St. Alley. 
Info: 773-1822. 

St. Johnsbury Open-Air Band Concerts. 

Mon. 8-9 p.m., June 15-Aug. 17, Court 
House Park. Info: 748-9886. 

Shelburne Museum. Info: 985-3346. 

• July 4: Old-Time Farm Day, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

• July 28-Aug. 2: The Big Apple Circus. 
Southern Vt. Art Center. Art, musie, Man¬ 
chester. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Info: 362-1405. 

Springfield Art & Historical Society. 
Gallery hours: Mon.-Fri. noon-5 p.m.; 
Thurs. 6-8 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-l p.m. Info: 
885-2415. 

Stowe Performing Arts Series, Trapp Fam 
ily Concert Meadow, 7 p.m. Info: 253-7321. 
Stowe Noon Musie at the Gazebo. Satur- 
days, July 1-29. Info: 253-7321. 

Summer Sonatina School of Piano, Piano 
concerts, van der Linde Historie Mansion, 
Old Bennington. Info: 442-9197. 

Timber Village, Quechee. Info: 295-1550. 

• July 11-12: West River Artists’ Exhibition & 
Sale, 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 

• July 25-26: Mid-Summer Crafts Fair, 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m. 



Participants cortfer at Moscow's 
annual July Fourth paradę, zuhich 
is noted for its brevity and the fact 
that its marching musie comes 
from radios placed along the route 
and tuned to a local station. 

• Aug. 29-30: New England Crafts Fest., 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Montpe¬ 
lier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. Info: 828- 
8743. 

• Aug. 21-Nov. 8: Wearable Art: Clothing as 
Art. 

Vt. Eąuestrian Summer Showcase. 8 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 496-7469- 

• July 8-12: Killington Mtn. Horse Show, 
Killington. 

• July 15-19: Vt. Summer Classic, Killington. 

• July 22-26: Valley Classic Horse Show, 
Kenyon s Farm, Waitsfield. 

• July 30-Aug. 2: Sugarbush Horse Show, 
Kenyon’s Farm, Waitsfield. 

• Aug. 5-9: Mad River Fest. Kenyon’s Farm, 
Waitsfield. 

• Aug. 12-16: Stowe Midsummer Fest, 8 a.m - 
5 p.m., Trapp Family Lodge. 

• Aug. 19-23: Green Mt. Eąuestrian Finale, 8 
a.m.-5 p.m., Trapp Family Lodge. 


Vt. Mozart Festival. July 19-Aug. 9, 8 p.m.. 

various locations. Info: 862-7352. 

Vt. Special Olympics. Ali ages and abilities. 
Info: 863-5222 or 800-639-1603 (Vt., except 
Burlington). 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 

Classical musie under the stars, with Jon 
Gailmor. Info: 864-5741. 

• July 2: Hildene Meadowlands, Manchester, 
7 p.m. 

• July 3: Grafton Ponds, Grafton, 7:30 p.m. 

• July 4: Shelburne Farms, noon (children’s 
matinee), 7:30 p.m. 

• July 5: Sugarbush Ski Resort, Warren, 7:30 
p.m. 

• July 10: Quechee Polo Grounds, Quechee, 
7 p.m. 

• July 11: Pico Resort, Sherburne, 7:30 p.m. 
Woodstock Brown Bag Concerts. Thurs. 

noon, July 9-Aug. 27, Norman Williams Li- 
brary lawn. Info: 457-3981. 

Yellow Barn Musie Festival, Putney. Info: 
387-6637. June 27-Aug. 1. 



Addison County Field Days, New Haven. 

Aug. 4-8. Info: 545-2557. 

Caledonia County Fair, Mountain View 
Park, Lyndonville. Aug. 27-30. Info: 626- 
5917. 

Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 31- 
Sept. 7. Info: 878-5545. 

Connecticut Valley Fair, Memoriał Field, 
Bradford. July 16-19. Info: 222-4664. 
Franklin County Field Days, Airport Dr., 
Highgate. Aug. 14-16. Info: 527-7121. 
Lamoille County Field Days, Rte. 100C, 
Johnson. July 24-26. Info: 635-7113. 
Orleans County Fair, Barton. Aug. 19-23. 
Info: 525-3555. 

Thetford Hill Fair. On the green. August 1, 
2-5 p.m. Rain datę: Aug. 2. Info: 785-4178. 
Vt. State Fair, Rutland. Sept. 4-13- Info: 775- 
5200. 

Washington County Field Days, Parker 
Field, East Montpelier. Aug. 1-2. Info: 223- 
5805. 

Windsor County Agricultural Fair, Bar- 
low’s Field, Springfield. July 25-26. 9 a.m. 
Info: 886-8470. 


WHAT’S NEXT In the Autumn Issne Of yermorp Ufe 


In the Banana Belt: 

We visit the wilds of Southern Vermont’s hill country, a distinct re¬ 
gion of Windham and Bennington counties south of Route 9. 

New Age Dowsing: 

Once the province of oldtime New England believers, dowsing — 
finding water with a forked stick — has attracted a new, and differ- 
ent, audience. 

Deer Camp: 

John Miller’s striking photo essay focuses on the Vermont families 
who make deer hunting an annual ritual. 


Apples, Apples, Apples! 

From the Vermont Apple Bakeoff to antiąue apple varieties and 
apple winę, our food section looks at Vermont’s favorite fruit. 

Rare Breeds: 

We il introduce you to some Vermonters who delight in keeping 
rare farm animals thriving. 

PLUS: 

The inns of Franklin County, Weston’s antiąues and crafts week- 
ends, setting a beautiful table with Vermont-made crafts, the 
winner of this years Ralph Nading Hill Literary Prize, and morę! 
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Everyone loves Vermont ; s beau- The SRB Fund lets you be surę all With Vermont National Bank’s 

tiful environment. But we all know it your deposits, from smali checking and SRB Fund, your banking is 

will take commitment to keep it that savings accounts, to IRAs and CDs, work easy... Your rponey is safe... And your 

way for the futurę. There are many only to support the kinds of activities bank accounts are worki ngwhere your 

ways we can help preserve Vermont’s that reflect Vermont’s special values: values are. 

special environment. Here are two: _ _ t 


► Recycle your waste to reduce pollution 
and tum valuable resources into new 
Products. 

* Recycle your bank accounts through 

Vermont National Bank’s Socially 
Responsible Banking Fund to tum your 
deposits into support for environmental 
and conservation projects. 



• Environment and Cali 1-800-SRB-FUND, (1-800-772-3863) 

Consemtion orcome into one ofour31 branch offices. 

• Agriculture 

• Education \ 


• Affordable 
Housing 

• Smali Businesses 


VERMONT NATIONAL BANK 

Quality People - Quality Seruice 


are. 

a 

Equal Housinjl Lender 
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WelcomeBack 



The Sturbridge Series from Crown Point. 
The highest quality cabinetry with all the 
storage and convenience of the I990s and 
the look that says “welcome back”. 

Visit your closest authorized 
Crown Point dealer today. 

Or cali Cindy 
at 603-543-1208 for free 
color literaturę. 


In the ever changing world of fad and 
fashion it is comforting to find a 
cabinetmaker like Crown Point. You 
see, we know the difiference between a 
true classic and just another kitchen. 
We understand that a truły beautiful 
kitchen is one you will love twenty 
years from now as much as you do 
today. This is why we offer you the 
Sturbridge Series. 

Meticulous craftsmanship 
including flush inset doors and 
dovetail drawers. All-wood 
construction. Premium hardware to 
complement your taste. Built-in 
accessories like apothecary drawers, 
tilt-out dry good bins and swing-out 
spice racks. Modem convenience 
features such as hidden recycling bins, 
drop-down bakę centers and 
roll-out pantries. 




PO Box 1560 
Claremont 
NH 
03743 


AVAIL ABLE IN V E R M O N T 
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